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DYNAMITE, AND THE ART OF WAR. 


THE art of war, in common with all other arts, has been slowly evolved 
from very small beginnings. While the principles which underlie it 
remain the same, the methods by which they are made effective are 
constantly changing. These changes result less from improvements in 
old military methods than from the adaptation to military purposes of 
new agents and machines. Scientific discovery and mechanical inven- 
tion are the principal fountains from which they flow. 

Military history readily divides itself into periods. Each period 
measures the life of a system. To military students the system is gen- 
erally known by the name of its military author. It is assumed to be 
his child,—a purely military creation, tothe manner born. Frequently 
the assumption is incorrect. The system is an adaptation of ideas from 
some other department of science or art. The military author was 
merely the first to recognize their military qualities; the first to in- 
terpret their powers; the first to utilize them in war. Tactics were 
modified to meet the new conditions, and a new system appeared. The 
great masters of military art have been men of observation, capable of 
recognizing and able to utilize just such recruits. 

The military student who confines himself exclusively to strategy 
and tactics may become a respectable practitioner, but never can be-~ 
come a master of his art. He will be at home with an adversary who 
fights according to rule, but entirely at sea when he meets an innovator. 
Braddock may have been a fair tactician at home, but he was a fool 
before the American Indian. Any commander who fights according to 
rule will soon find himself checkmated. A master of the art must be 
a man of emergency,—quick of apprehension, ready to act, the master 
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of every method, the slave of none. There is nothing narrow about 
military science. It is an olla podrida of sciences, with a strong flavor 
of strategy and tactics. In studying its problems, one eye should be 
kept on the laboratory and the other on the workshop: the hardest 
problems are apt to originate there. 

Military men in all ages have been too conservative. Few of them 
have added any improvements to the tools of their trade. They are 
always ready with objections to new inventions. Wellington objected 
to the rifle, and I have heard of an American officer who opposed the 
introduction of the percussion cap. Be that as it may, the advent of a 
new agent or a new arm has generally been a surprise. The man-at- 
arms was surprised, and no doubt disgusted, at the advent of firearms. 
He was compelled to lay aside his armor and learn his trade anew. 
Europe was surprised by the needle-gun at Sadowa, and compelled to 
change its armament in a hurry, although the needle-gun had hardly 
been a secret for twenty years. The military engineer has been com- 
pelled to abandon his costly scarps and casemates of masonry, even be- 
fore they were finished ; the sailor has been forced to furl his sails ; the 
somewhat boastful wooden walls which we have heard of were forced to 
put on iron overcoats, and are even now forced to consider the advisabil- 
ity of casting them off again ; and all because of unexpected ideas born in 
the laboratory or the workshop. Frederick’s interpretation of artillery 
and the musket went down before Napoleon’s interpretation of artillery 
and the bayonet; the column of attack was driven from the battle-field 
by the long-range rifle; and close order was conquered by the breech- 
loading gun. In short, the weapon has been the cause and key-note of 
every tactical change. 

There is no end to the art of war; there is no last chapter to the 
science; there is no final solution to its problems. The equation of 
the art is one of inequality. Its members are attack and defense. 
They can never be equal; now this, now that member has the advan- 
tage. There is no attack without a defense, and there are no impreg- 
nable positions. Those deemed so to-day are only those reserved for 
to-morrow. If attack and defense could be made permanently equal 
there would be an end to the art, the game would be blocked. This, 
however, cannot occur. An approach to equality produces a revolution 
in the art. Some innovator introduces a new element; equality is 
destroyed, and the art has to be reconstructed. The game of war is 
a kind of see-saw; now this side is up, now that. We can readily 
conceive of two men in armor, perfectly protected, each invulnerable 
to the weapons of the other; equilibrium seems almost established. 
Gunpowder appears, revolution follows. So with artillery and armor: 
now this, now that seemed to be ahead. The invulnerable ship was 
deemed a possibility, then the torpedo appeared and upset everything. 

Arms are important factors in the problems of war. When Sa- 
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dowa was fought, great inequalities in this particular existed; since 
then there has been a wonderful development. To-day there is little 
to choose in the matter of arms,—equilibrium of armament is almost 
established. An effort, however, is being made to establish inequality 
by numbers. This process is limited in two ways: by population and 
by wealth. The second limitation acts first. Only a certain propor- 
tion of the manhood of a nation can be safely withdrawn from the pro- 
ductive industries. When that limit is reached the development must 
stop. If it does not, discontent and rebellion will result: patriotism 
cannot live upon poverty. The expense of European war establish- 
ments is eating the nations up. Disarmament is a necessity ; peace is 
as burdensome as war. Without war there can be no disarmament. 
Then there must be war, unless something occurs to revolutionize the 
art and make peaceful disarmament possible. 

There is undoubtedly much discontent in Europe to-day. The 
streams of emigration constantly, pouring out of it prove the fact. 
Emigration is the safety-valve of high-pressure governments; it does 
the work rebellion would have done fifty years ago. Yet most of the 
governments look upon it with disfavor: it drains off the very ma- 
terial needed to maintain their military systems. If it continues some- 
thing will break; if it be stopped something: will blow up. 

Rebellion, however, is hardly possible under existing conditions. 
The expensive outfit essential to successful war against an established 
government makes the organization and equipment of an insurgent 
force of adequate size simply impossible: the game of rebellion is 
absolutely blocked. If, however, our theory be true, it cannot remain 
blocked. Some new agent will be introduced to neutralize the expen- 
sive outfits of to-day, remove the blockade from rebellion, and revo- 
lutionize the art of war. Is any such agent visible? 

The infernal machine can hardly be called a new invention. The 
explosive force of gunpowder was too destructive an agent to escape 
the notice of the disaffected. The shell no doubt suggested the Orsini 
bomb. It was destructive, but it was bulky. No man could carry 
many of them about his person. It was effective against individuals, 
but powerless against society. Against the weapons of organized gov- 
ernments it was as impotent as the knife. Shells thrown by hand 
were no match for shells thrown from cannon. Consequently, while 
Orsini bombs have been used with fatal effect against individuals, they 
have never faced the organized forces of society, and have had no effect 
upon the problems of war. 

But science has beer’ busy with explosives since Orsini’s day. It 
has concocted compounds which develop ten times the destructive force 
of gunpowder ; it has put into human hands the very thunderbolts of 
Jove. They can be carried in quantities about the person; they can 
be thrown by hand or with asling. Nicety of aim is unnecessary. 
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Whatever they strike they pulverize, and kill all within a certain 
radius. They can be manufactured cheaply, secretly, and readily. 
Any manufacturer of bad smells in the basement of a soap-factory 
can turn out more means of destruction in a day than Krupp could in 
a century. Nay, the work can be done in any back-kitchen. If the 
devil delights in the horrors of war, he must be in ecstasies over these 
new inventiohs. They introduce us to a warlike outfit, cheap and easily 
manufactured, which every one can own and any one can use. Is it 
likely that the block upon the game of rebellion will be continued 
long? Are the guardians of society justified in ignoring the fact? 

But the possibility of rebellion is not the subject toward which we 
propose to call attention. _ While it is in every way worthy of serious 
consideration, it belongs rather to the province of the statesman than 
that of the soldier. The effect of the introduction of powerful explosives 
upon the art of war, however, is a question which appeals directly to 
the soldier. If the thunderbolts of Jove are to form part of our military 
outfit, how are they to be used ? 

The proposal to discuss attack and defense by dynamite may seem 
quixotic. The question may beasked, What nation has yet armed itself 
with such an infernal agent? But that would surely be begging the 
question. A similar question might have been raised thirty years ago 
in relation to the breech-loader or the machine-gun. The word in- 
fernal, so generally applied to the new agent, is no sufficient bar to 
consideration. Most of the weapons of war might be called infernal. 
War itself is an infernal business, and destructiveness is a desirable 
quality in all its agents and machines. The agent referred to is su- 
perbly destructive. If it has not yet been regularly enlisted it ought 
to be; we rarely get such a likely recruit. But it has received some 
recognition,—it has been employed as a kind of contract soldier,—the 
torpedo corps has provisionally accepted its services. To be sure they 
are somewhat mysterious about it, but mystery has great attractions for 
some minds. The Prussians kept the needle-gun a secret for twenty 
years, and watched Herr Dreysse all his life lest he should tell, and 
after all the world knew their secret better than themselves. France 
met them, when the tug of battle came, with a better weapon than the 
needle-gun. So with Napoleon III.: he kept the mitrailleuse a secret 
even from his own army, and when war came few knew how to use it. 
The nation that can keep its defense a secret has very little to hide. 

But dynamite declines the réle of secrecy. It is a warrior by in- 
stinct. If it may not fight for the king it will for the cobbler, and 
the cobbler takes to it kindly. Its military qualities are sure of de- 
velopment,—if not in government service, then in the ranks of rebellion. 
The soldier will have to meet it in any event; to him it is the problem 
of the hour. Tacticians may as well trim their sails in time; when the 
storm has set in it may be impossible. 
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The breech-loading rifle has turned a good many military heads; 
they can see nothing beyond it. Artillery, they say, has lost its import- 
ance ; it cannot live upon a modern battle-field within effective range ; 
it is simply an incumbrance. So cavalry, except as mounted infantry 
and scouts, is worthless in war. There is nothing needed now but 
marksmanship and the long-range rifle; battles in future will be in- 
fantry contests. Of course we deny these assertions. If they were true, 
they could not remain so an hour. Attack and defense would be too 
nearly in equilibrium to last. The time would be come for a new 
departure, and, in spite of the unsoundness of the infantry idea, we 
believe the time has come,—a new era for cavalry, artillery, and even 
infantry is about to dawn. The problems of war must be resolved ; 
the art of war must be reconstructed. Let us look at the question a 
little closer. 

First, as to cavalry. We confess we feel ourselves on somewhat 
swampy ground here. We have ,never been able to get at what may 
be called the modern cavalry idea,—it is one of the mysteries of mod- 
ern tacticians,—but we may go back to the experiences of our own war 
and find firm ground for a starting-point. We developed at least one 
new idea for which we have never received proper credit : the cavalry 
raid is an American invention ; we were the pioneers of progress in that 
direction. ‘To be sure we cally had faint glimmerings of the possibili- 
ties of such an attack; all that can be said of our raids, perhaps, is 
that they were not utter failures,—they generally got away. Sometimes, 
when trammeled with a special task as patent to the enemy as to them- 
selves, they were compelled to turn aside and abandon the undertaking. 
But they could ride around their adversary and traverse his territory at 
will. The raiding power of cavalry was fully proved during our war, 
although the purpose of a raid was poorly understood. Our raiders 
were too fond of fighting. Fighting is not the purpose of a raid, and 
should be avoided. ‘‘ Destruction” should be its watchword, and 
“safety” its guide. The railways, roads, and telegraphs ; bridges, fac- 
tories, and mills; and all resources of the enemy—provisions, clothing, 
everything—are its objective-points. They can be found without much 
fighting ; they cannot all be pa if they are, there cannot be many 
men at the front. 

We did some neat autinactiie work during the war; we invented 
some handy instruments for the purpose, which have been favorably 
noted by eminent European soldiers; but, handy and useful as they 
were, they sink into utter insignificance when compared with the new 
agent. With dynamite a raider can scatter destruction as he rides 
along. What might not be accomplished by ten thousand well-mounted 
raiders with such an auxiliary in their saddle-bags? If properly dis- 
tributed and daringly led, the railroad and telegraph system of the 
enemy would be broken up; the common roads would be made impas- 
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sable to traffic; and all the sources of supply would be destroyed. 
With dynamite, or some kindred compound, in a safe, handy, manage- 
able form, a body of raiders with no set task, no fixed objective, no lines 
of operation or retreat, free as the birds of the air, able to fight or run 
away as it thinks best, able to destroy the road behind it without having 
to halt or dismount, subsisted by the enemy, and, if it chose to enforce 
requisitions, paid by him also, and provided with remounts, would be 
a terrible weapon of war. And when we consider that many similar 
raids might be at work at the same time inside an enemy’s territory, ~ 
we have a military problem presented worthy of the gravest considera- 
tion. It will not do, because we find the problem a hard one, to scout 
at its premises as barbarian war. War is by its very nature barbarous. 
Those who prate about the legitimate in war conceive it to be a prize- 
ring exhibition, where the combatants agree to fight according to fixed 
rules. When a robber or murderer assails even a pugilist, however, 
the rules are held to be.suspended. _ The pugilist will hit him under 
the belt, and even jump on him when he is down, without any con- 
scientious scruples. And it is just so with nations: in every war at 
least one of the combatants is fighting for his property or his life, and 
will not be dictated to by the spectators. Of course humanity is as 
binding in war as in peace. In both cases it is a question for the con- 
science, and no man or nation is to be bound by any conscience but his 
or its own. Make war terrible and it will be avoided. 

Damage such as that described would have a very material, if not 
decisive, effect upon the fortunes of war. Railways and telegraph lines 
are the arteries and nerves of a civilized nation. Destroy them, and 
the nation is paralyzed. Cities, towns, and districts are unable to report 
their dangers or contribute help. ‘The government is isolated, sepa- 
rated from its armies, helpless. To bring a nation to such a condition 
is better than a battle won, and the nation that would hesitate to inflict 
such a blow in case of need, or to cultivate the power to inflict it, is 
morally mad and intellectually hide-bound. A well-trained, well- 
mounted, and daringly-led cavalry force, thoroughly equipped for de- 
struction, and thrown into an enemy’s country at the beginning of a 
war, would so impede the mobilization of his armies, distract his gov- 
ernment, alarm his people, and break up his communications in all 
directions, that he would be thrown on the defensive from the very 
first, compelled to mobilize at a disadvantage, and forced to fight on 
his own soil when and where his adversary elected. Indeed, such a 
force, unless checkmated in some way, might enable the weaker to over- 
come the stronger combatant, beating his forces in detail before they 
could be mobilized, laying his country waste and his cities under con- 
tribution,—in short, conquering him without giving him a chance to 
fight. If there be any truth at all in the picture presented, the mission 
of cavalry is very far from being over, and it is difficult to see how the 
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infantry are going to interfere. There must, however, be a defense 
against such an attack, and history again comes to our assistance. 

There was a time when raids were of common occurrence. They 
were not, perhaps, equipped for destruction as we have assumed our 
modern raiders to be. But there was less to destroy in those days. 
There were no railways and no telegraphs, and it would have been 
impossible to injure the common roads. But destruction was not the 
purpose of those raiders; meat was their objective. When the Scotch 
moss-trooper got out of meat, a raid over the border was in order. A 
declaration of war was unnecessary : the normal condition of the border 
was war. It was the condition of the larder which determined the 
raid ; and as the English farmer had no opportunity of consulting that 
warlike barometer, he was obliged to be in constant readiness to defend 
himself. The squire and his retainers and the yeomanry of the district 
constituted its defense, and royal defenders they were. Well, we must 
restore the yeomanry of our country. The manhood of the nation must 
be armed. Obedience and marksmanship are all the training required, 
and the first could easily be dispensed with. Universal bushwhacking 
is the defense; or, to put it in civilized language, the universal use of 
irregular partisan troops,—a barbarous defense, perhaps, but the attack 
is desperate, and a more formal, hay-foot straw-foot, defense is impos- 
sible. 

As regards artillery, the consequences are likely to be more mo- 
mentous. If dynamite and kindred compounds can be safely used for 
artillery purposes,—and there seem to be no insurmountable obstacles in 
the way,—artillery as at present known will be swept out of existence, 
and a new system, based upon entirely new principles, will be created. 
That there is not only a possibility, but a strong probability that these 
compounds can be made sufficiently stable for use, at least as bursting 
agents, is conceded by experts; that they can never be used for pro- 
jectile purposes, or in projectiles thrown from guns by the explosive 
force of gunpowder, is immaterial: there are many other ways of 
projecting bodies to considerable distances than by explosion. 

The development of cannon during the last thirty years has been 
truly, wonderful. Improvement has followed improvement in such 
rapid succession that few minds have been able to keep pace with the 
advance, and none have had time to properly examine the collateral 
questions connected with the subject. The object in view in all these 
improvements has been to increase the effective work resident in the 
projectile at the moment of impact ; the resident effective work assumed 
being the energy of motion, or kinetic energy of the projectile. As 
this is half the product of the mass into the square of the velocity, the 
task of inventors has been to increase the value of the factors which 
enter into it. Consequently, the mass has been increased from the old 
42-pound shot, which was considered a heavy projectile thirty years 
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ago, to the monster weighing a ton, which may well be considered the 
maximum possible. The other factor, the velocity, has also been in- 
creased, and although the increase has been relatively less, it has never- 
theless been considerable; and the product of the two is enormous. 
The result is undoubtedly satisfactory, so far as power is concerned, but 
it has been attained at very great cost. Modern cannon of the first 
class are very expensive machines. They might very properly, like 
some of their ancestors, be labeled “ Ultima ratio regum,” for none but 
kings can afford to own them. And not only are they expensive to 
buy, but costly to keep, and perfectly ruinous to use. If cannon be 
essential to a military outfit, then war can be waged only by the wealthy, 
and poverty and oppression are the surest foundations for a throne. If 
that be true, then human progress has reached its limit, and civilization 
is on the wane. Rather let us rid ourselves of the incubus which 
perches like a hideous scientific nightmare on the art of war, and find 
in the adaptation of other less costly forces the means of protecting the 
liberties of nations and the rights of men. 

We admit that where destructive work, such as is required of mod- 
ern artillery, is to be done on a distant object the work must be 
carried there in a projectile of some kind ; but we deny that the work 
must necessarily be in the form of kinetic energy. If for kinetic we 
substitute potential energy, such as is resident in explosives, immense 
possibilities are opened up. There is no question as to the power of 
the explosives under consideration. If they can be carried to the ob- 
ject, and exploded at the right moment, their destructive effect will be 
at least equal to the impact of our heaviest projectiles. Thus the ne- 
cessity for a high velocity of impact at once disappears, and the only 
question to be answered is, Can dynamite inclosed in a shell or case be 
safely thrown to sufficient distances, and promptly exploded at the 
moment of impact ? 

That dynamite can ever be made sufficiently stable to be safely fired 
from cannon may well be doubted; that it may be safely thrown in 
rockets, however, is perfectly feasible. Rocket projectiles have been very 
much neglected ; the ingenuity of the age, so far as projectiles are con- 
cerned, having been chiefly directed to cannon. Nevertheless rockets are 
no longer experimental ; they have been used with some success in actual 
war. Shells have been thrown by the rocket with fair accuracy and to 
very long ranges,—considerably over a mile. There can be little doubt 
that if the spirit of invention had been turned toward the rocket with 
anything like the earnestness with which it took up the improvement of 
cannon, its range and accuracy would to-day compare favorably with 
any piece of artillery; and so cannon might be dispensed with, and 
national wrongs redressed, even against an ironclad enemy, without 
consuming the savings of a century, or mortgaging economy for a hun- 
dred years to come. 
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And what would be the effect upon artillery of the realization of 
_ this dynamite possibility? Cannon would disappear from sea-coast 
forts, and submarine and aerial torpedoes would take their places, In 
fact, the forts would also disappear, for rockets require no rampart be- 
yond what nature can provide. Rocket batteries could be established 
anywhere and everywhere along the coast; they could be anchored at 
the entrance of, and along, all our navigable channels, and moved with 
facility to any threatened point. Give the submarine torpedo defense 
to the navy, and the aerial torpedo defense to the army, and what 
hostile ironclad would venture through a shoal of the one to meet a 
shower of the other? Of course the enemy would be similarly armed. 
He would soon abandon ironclads, and Greek would meet Greek on 
even terms. But the expensive outfit of forts, cannon, ammunition, 
and ironclads, those cankers on the economy of nations, would be abol- 
ished, and the world would be the better for it. 

Then sieges would be impossible. To be cooped up in any place, 
be it fort or fortress, would simply be a preparation for slaughter or 
surrender. Thus another item, inland forts and fortresses, is expunged 
from the expenses of war. 

Then the battle-field. Rockets to the right of them; rockets to 
the left of them; rockets in front of them; dynamite and death above 
and around them! Whew! Let the old soldier rejoice in that he is 
old, for the romance of war has departed. When a cripple could climb 
a tree and shoot a stalwart gentleman a thousand yards away, much of 
the charm of battle was gone; when he can shower destruction on half 
an acre at a time, its glory has entirely departed. 


JAMES CHESTER, 
Captain Third Artillery. 
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A NIGHT IN A TYPHOON: 


PROBABLY no other vessel in the navy has had so eventful though so 
short a career as the “Idaho.” She was designed, during the later 
years of the war, as a steam frigate of the first class, to have a speed 
of fifteen knots an hour ; her enthusiastic and confident projectors even 
guaranteeing to abate a hundred thousand dollars of her price for every 
knot less than fifteen, provided they should receive an equal sum for 
every one she might exceed that rate. Alas for human calculations! 
On her trial trip she was scarcely able to make nine. The well-known 
patriotism and undoubted integrity of the distinguished citizen who 
had contracted for her, the world-wide reputation of her builders, and 
the unrivaled beauty of her hull, determined the government to accept 
her as she was, and, removing her engines, she became and has ever 
since remained a sailing-vessel. The war was over, and. the immediate 
need for steamers no longer existed ; whence it happened that the prob- 
lem was never solved whether engines of a different construction might 
not have accomplished other results. 

The Navy Department had for some time been proposing to estab- 
lish floating hospital- and store-ships at the headquarters of the several 
foreign stations, and the “Idaho” was deemed a proper vessel with 
which to make the experiment. She was accordingly fitted out with 
merely sufficient sail-power to carry her to her destination ; and on the 
1st day of November, 1867, she left New York for Nagasaki, in Japan, 
where she was “to be permanently stationed, and used in port as hos- 
pital- and store-ship for the Asiatic squadron.” 

In naval circles she was undoubtedly regarded as a costly failure. 
Her only appearance upon the ocean had been discreditable. Many 
even doubted whether she could reach her destination, and the excuse 
for refusing requests was more than once given that she would certainly 
be lost, and that there was no use of wasting more money upon her. 
The officers who joined her went on board with misgivings as to her 
powers, doing so with that growl of resignation which becomes a habit 
with men who lead that uncertain career, in which obedience to orders 
brings often more danger and discomfort than ease and pleasure. Her 
men superstitiously foreboded evil to her because she commenced her 
cruise on Friday. Scarcely, however, had she started on her long 
voyage ere she gave evidence of her extraordinary powers, and nobly 
did justice to the genius which had modeled her beautiful lines. Soon 


. after leaving New York the wind drew ahead, and hour by hour she 


logged fourteen and a half knots with her yards braced almost as sharp 
1 From the Atlantic Monthly for March, 1870. Reprinted by request. 
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as they could be. Both crew and officers at once became enraptured 
with her; and, as if to merit the praises they lavished upon her, she 
made sixty-five knots (about seventy-five statute miles) in four hours, 
running down to Rio de Janeiro before the southeast trades,—a rate 
which she afterwards exceeded, on one occasion, in the South Indian 
Ocean, when she ran all the line off the reel, marking eighteen and a 
half knots before the sand had entirely left the glass, and when she 
- was in all probability moving through the water twenty miles an hour. 
Nautical men, who have not personally inspected her log, need not 
be blamed for regarding speed so unparalleled as an idle boast or ex- 
aggeration. Even one who has stood upon her decks and witnessed 
how steadily she glided over the sea, cutting the billows noiselessly, 
leaving no wake of troubled foam, not even bending to the breeze, but 
standing upright as a steeple, would himself have been incredulous, 
until he had seen the chip thrown, and counted ten, twelve, and fifteen, 
with a recorded force of wind which would have impelled many an- 
other noble vessel, with proportionably greater spread of canvas, only 
six, eight, or nine. . 

But it was not all a summer day on board the “ Idaho,” nor her 
march one of only triumph. At two o’clock of the afternoon of No- 
vember 22, just as the officers had finished their tiffin, and were lazily 
occupying themselves after their wont, reading, writing, smoking, or 
chatting, one of the passengers rushed up from the lower wardroom 
with uncovered head and blanched face, gasping out, “ My God, the 
magazine is on fire!” and thick volumes of black smoke quickly follow- 
ing him showed that it was no false alarm. Immediately the fire-bell 
rang, and the crew hastened to their several stations, working with that 
desperate courage which characterizes the disciplined sailor, no matter 
what the emergency. All on board were conscious of their fearful 
peril. Trained from their entering into the service to be so careful in 
handling powder, that even when it is brought on board in securely- 
fastened copper tanks they extinguish every light and fire, however 
distant, and do not even go into the magazine with ordinary shoes lest 


the iron nails might strike a spark, here they saw the flames themselves _ 


fiercely playing around thousands of pounds of the dangerous explo- 
sive. The demon of fire had entered the very chamber of death, but 
brave men followed to do him battle, and toiled amid the smoke and 
the darkness and flame, without a hope of life for themselves, to save 
the lives of their shipmates on deck, who stood there, many with noth- 
ing to do, and all the more wretched therefore, greedily listening to the 
wild reports that came from below, that the fire was gaining, that the 
magazine cock could not be started,—that it was “all up with us.” 
For ten minutes—hours they seemed—men looked death steadily in 
the face (later in the cruise we stared at him as many hours in reality), 
and thought of those dear ones at home whom they were never again to 
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meet, and of the agony they would suffer when they knew how they 
had been bereaved. Few men, I imagine, who have any one to love 
them, even at such a time, think of themselves or their own future, 
but pray for escape only for the sake of others dear,—mother or sister 
or wife.. Gradually the flames subsided, the smoke became denser, and 
fainting and half-suffocated men, drawn up from below, announced the 
danger over. One seldom escapes a more imminent peril than this, but 
it was to be the lot of the ‘ Idaho” to bear us still nearer the brink of 
eternity. 

Having made the extraordinary run in the Indian Ocean already 
stated, the fickle wind, as though content with having given the ship 
an opportunity of showing her pace, deserted her. A succession of 
provoking calms and head-winds befell her, and the fastest sailing-ves- 
sel afloat in any sea made a passage of two hundred days to Japan,— 
one of the longest on record. She lingered fifty-three days among the 
straits and islands which constitute Ombay Passage, twenty of that 
time being consumed in making only seventeen miles. Her stay at 
Nagasaki was uneventful. The reports of her speed, and the remon- 
strances of officers that such a beautiful specimen of our naval archi- 
tecture should be left to rot on duty for which she was so manifestly 
unfitted, finally determined the government to recall her, and she was 
ordered to Yokohama, prior to going to Hong-Kong to discharge her 
surplus stores, and then sailing for Panama with the invalids of the 
squadron, and ultimately for San Francisco, there to be repaired and 
refitted as a cruising vessel. 

As anticipated, fifteen months’ swinging at the same moorings in 
the harbor of Nagasaki had so fouled her bottom with sea-weed and 
barnacles that she did not exhibit anything of her famous speed on the 
passage to Yokohama. Her bad luck, however, still attended her, for 
in a course which led first south-southwest, then southeast, afterwards 
east, and finally north-northeast, she invariably experienced an oppos- 
ing wind, and on the 19th of August encountered a typhoon, which, 
though it sorely strained her rotten sides, demonstrated her admirable 
qualities as a sea-boat. Notwithstanding the severity of the hurricane, 
which, as afterwards discovered, occasioned an immense amount of in- 
jury to the shipping at and near Yokohama and in Yeddo,—among 
other ravages, lifted a building one hundred feet long more than thirty 
feet into the air, and there blew it to pieces,—the “ Idaho” did not lose 
a spar, nor scarcely shipped a sea, Seams were opened, bolts drawn, 
and beams broken, but she behaved nobly, and established her claim 
to be considered the paragon of sea-goers. . Violent as was this hurri- 
cane, it was only a moderate gale compared with the ordeal soon to be 
undergone by the ship, and which it is the purpose of this paper to re- 
late. Three hundred souls, which this gallant vessel bore within the 
very gates of eternity and brought safely back, have had an experience 
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vouchsafed few men, and hence their story has a claim to be put on 
record, if only in the interests of science. 

Preliminary to the narration of these events, it may be desirable 
to explain to the non-professional reader something of the nature of 
typhoons, The term is of Chinese etymology, denoting in the original 
merely “a very great wind,” and is accepted by mariners as expressive 
of the most violent of that class of hurricanes generically termed 
“ eyclones,” or revolving gales. They occur most frequently among the 
West India islands, in the Indian Ocean, and especially in the China 
Sea. In the latter region the prevailing winds, termed “ monsoons,” 
blow from May to September steadily from’ the southwest, and from 
October to April from the northeast. The seasons of the changes of 
the monsoons are especially fruitful of atmospheric disturbances, and 
particularly the time of the setting in of the northeast monsoon, which, 
coinciding with the autumnal equinox, is that when the most violent 
typhoons occur. There is a general tendency in all winds to move in 
a curvilinear direction, and in the case of hurricanes it becomes com- 
pletely circular, and the gale, while advancing bodily over the face of 
the ocean in any one direction, at the same time revolves upon its 
centre, as the earth rotates upon its axis while speeding along in its orbit, 
or as a cart-wheel turns upon its axle-tree while rolling over the ground. 

It is evident, therefore, that while the gale itself may be traveling, 
say to the northeast, the wind will be blowing from every point of the 
compass in the several parts of the circumference of the tornado, and 
of course in its opposite sides or semicircles, as they are technically 
called, in directly contrary directions. The diameter of a cyclone varies 
from one to several hundred miles, the velocity and intensity of the 
wind increasing from the exterior toward the centre, where it abruptly 
ceases. This centre of calm, or vortex of the whirlwind, may be so 
small that the wind shifts almost without lull from one direction to the 
opposite, or, as in the instance about to be narrated, when it was nearly 
two hours passing over the “ Idaho,” it may have a diameter of twenty 
miles. The extent of range of a revolving gale is often several thou- 
sand miles, over which it advances at a speed of ten to thirty miles an 
hour, while, independent of this progressive rate of the whole mass, 
the gyratory or rotatory velocity of the wind in the several planes of 
the gale itself may have every conceivable force, according to its nearness 
to or distance from the vortex. 

On the 18th of September the “ Idaho” was reported ready for sea, 
and the 20th was appointed her day for sailing for Hong-Kong. On 
board ship there was a very general desire to remain only a week longer, 
for two reasons,—the first, to await the arrival of the mail from home, 
that one only real pleasure in the lives of such exiles as ourselves ; 
the other, because by that time the bad weather which usually attends 
the equinoctial period everywhere, and here invariably, would have 
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been over, with the additionally greater prospect of a favorable monsoon 
to urge us along, which even a week or fortnight at this particular 
season would have given. Friends afloat and on shore, sailors, naval 
officers, merchants, and insurance agents, advised and exclaimed against 
our indiscretion, and pointed out that a large number of merchant ves- 
sels, laden and ready for sea, were then detained in port only by the 
refusal of policies of insurance. But the decision did not rest with 
ourselves, and when we actually uttered our good-bys, they were re- 
sponded to with many a “God bless you!” and many a prayer that we 
might escape the dangers there were so many chances of encountering. 
We sailed on the forenoon of the 20th, our “ homeward-bound” pend- 
ant gayly streaming hundreds of feet beyond us toward our goal. 
The premonitions of impending bad weather dated from one o’clock 
that very morning, the barometer having fallen from 30.05 to 29.96 at 
eight o’clock, soon after which we commenced getting under way. The 
day was disagreeable, gloomy, and threatening. Some of the old resi- 
dents and experts in signs of the weather had, even on the previous 
day, predicted a typhoon, and the event established the correctness of 
their prescience. We were taken in tow by the “Ashuelot,” but the 
ship, as though ashamed of receiving such assistance, with a fresh, fair 
breeze blowing directly out of the harbor, quickly ran away with the 
little double-ender and compelled her to cast off her lines. The wind 
slightly freshened during the day, but held its direction from the north- 
ward and eastward. Toward afternoon the sky cleared up, and the 
spirits of those on board rose under the influence of the quick run we 
were making toward home; but the barometer slowly yet steadily 
fell. All night long the ship sped merrily along with studding-sails 
set, never making less than ten knots, and almost inducing us to 
believe that our forebodings had been groundless, 

At daylight of the 21st a drizzling rain set in, and by eight o’clock 
in the morning the sea had become moderately rough, and the ship 
began to ride uneasily, though the force of the wind, now from the south- 
ward and eastward, had increased but little, and the fall of the barom- 
eter was so gradual that at noon the mercury still stood at 29.70. 
There was, however, no longer any doubt that a gale was approaching, 
and preparations were made to meet it. At one o’clock the topsails 
were close-reefed, and the wind freshened so rapidly that the mainsail 
and mizzen-topsail were soon after furled. Two hours later the fore- 
sail began to split and was taken in, and by four o’clock the ship was 
hove to on the port tack, under fore storm-sail and trysail and close- 
reefed maintopsail, heading southwest by south, a furious gale blowing 
from southeast, the barometer at 29.50, a fine, drizzling rain falling, 
and the sea rough and irregular. The ship rode as lightly as though 
she had been in port. 

From this time the mercury fell rapidly, and the wind as rapidly 
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increased in violence, steadily maintaining its direction from south- 
east, and blowing in terrific gusts, which abated as though only to 
gather renewed force. The gale had become a hurricane. It was evi- 
dent that it was quickly nearing us. A few minutes after five o’clock 
the main-yard, a piece of wood ninety-eight feet long and seven in cir- 
cumference, was broken into three pieces with a thundering crash ; and 
almost simultaneously with this disaster the maintopsail split with a 
succession of loud cracks like rapid volleys of musketry, and disap- 
peared to leeward. The maintrysail was soon close-reefed and set, only 
to be blown into ribbons; and not long after the fore-trysail vanished 
in a twinkling, followed by the fringes of the storm-staysail. The 
hurricane had become a tornado; we were wrestling with the great 
scourge of the sea, the dreaded typhoon. It is a hopeless task to at- 
tempt to give an idea of one of these fearful convulsions of nature, 
even to nautical men who have not had the misfortune to experience 
one. The howling of the wind, which continually varies in tone and 
force, is like no other noise ever heard on earth, but is such as all the 
fiends in pandemonium, yelling in discord, might be supposed to make. 
It pained and deafened the ears and sent strange thrills of horror 
throughout the frame. The ship lay quietly over on her side, held 
there by the madly-rushing wind, which, at the same time, flattened 
down the sea, cutting off the tops of the waves and breaking them into 
fine white spray, which covered the ocean like a thick cloud as high as 
the topmast-heads. At times the mainmast was invisible from the 
quarter-deck. It was impossible to elevate the head above the rail or 
even to look to windward. The eyelids were driven together and the 
face stung by the fleetly driven salt spray. Men breathed it and be- 
came sickened. They crouched about the decks, clinging with all their 
strength to whatever seemed most secure. One or two had crawled 
upon the poop, but had to lie down at full length. Orders could not 
be heard by the man at your elbow ; had they been, they could not have 
been executed. The ship lay almost on her beam-ends, with her helm 
up, stripped of even the sails, which had been furled upon the yards. 
Mortal hands could do nothing for her. 

By half-past six o’clock the fury of the typhoon was indescribably 
awful. Each gust seemed unsurpassable in intensity, but was succeeded, 
after a pause that was not a lull, by one of still more terrific violence. 
The barometer indicated 27.82. Masts and yards came crashing down 
one after another, though the deafening howling of the wind almost 
drowned the noise of their fall. The ship began to labor heavily, ship- 
ping great seas at every lurch, which swept everything movable off the 
decks, carrying away boats and bulkheads, cabin, armory, and pantry, 
skylights and hammock-rail, and washing men and officers aft in one 
confused and helpless crowd. At half-past seven the barometer had 
fallen to 27.62, which of itself will satisfy nautical men—who watch 
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with intense interest the hourly changes of tenths and hundredths of 
the scale of this little monitor—that the elements were performing one 
of their grandest tragedies. A tremendous sea now came over the 
weather-bow and gangway, completing the destruction its predecessors 
had commenced, sweeping the decks clean, and tearing off the battens 
and tarpaulins which had been placed over the hatches to keep the 
water from below. The tempest was at its intensest fury. The dark- 
ness was impenetrable, save when lighted up by occasional flashes of 
lurid sheet-lightning, adding fresh horror to the spectacle, at which 
pallid, awe-stricken men silently and despairingly gazed. The ship 
quivered in every part, her timbers working and creaking as though 
she were every moment about to break in two. 

Suddenly the mercury rose to 27.90, and with one wild, unearthly, 
soul-thrilling shriek the wind as suddenly dropped to a calm, and those 
who had been in these seas before knew that we were in the terrible 
vortex of the typhoon, the dreaded centre of the whirlwind. The ship 
had been fast filling with water, and fruitless efforts had been made to 
work the pumps; but when the wind died away the men jumped joy- 
fully to the brakes, exclaiming, “The gale is broken ; we are all safe!” 
For the officers there was no such feeling of exultation. They knew 
that if they did not perish in the vortex, they had still to encounter 
the opposite semicircle of the typhoon, and that with a disabled ship. 
It was as though a regiment of freshly wounded soldiers had been or- 
dered to meet a new enemy in battle, and that without delay, for the 
cessation of the wind was not to be a period of rest. Till then the sea 
had been beaten down by the wind, and only boarded the vessel when 
she became completely unmanageable; but now the waters, relieved 
from all restraint, rose in their own might. Ghastly gleams of light- 
ning revealed them piled up on every side in rough pyramidal masses 
mountain high,—the revolving circle of wind, which everywhere in- 
closed them, causing them to boil and tumble as though they were 
being stirred in some mighty caldron. The ship, no longer blown over 
on her side, rolled and pitched, and was tossed about like a cork. The 
sea rose, toppled over, and fell with crushing force upon her decks. 
Once she shipped immense bodies of water over both bows, both quar- 
ters, and the starboard gangway at the same moment. She sank under 
the enormous load, no one thought ever to rise again, and some making 
preparations for a few more minutes of life by seizing ladders and 
chests by which they might be buoyed up when she should disappear 
from beneath them. She trembled violently, paused, then slowly, 
wearily rose with four feet of water on her spar-deck. Her seams 
opened fore and aft, the water pouring through in broad sheets, and 
giving to those who were shut down by the closed hatches upon the 
deck below a feeling of the most wretched hopelessness. For them 
the situation was even more appalling than for those on deck, since for 
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them there was absolutely no prospect of escape. They saw the water 
streaming through the opening seams of the deck above, and watched 
it rising inch by inch in the pump-well,—once fifteen in less than an 
hour ; they witnessed the contortions of the vessel, and looked at huge 
beams and sturdy knees breaking in half, stanchions fetching away, 
bolts drawing, butts opening, water-ways gaping, and masses of rotten 
wood dropping out from places where a smooth surface of paint and 
varnish had hidden the decay, and they knew that a single plank out 
of that ship’s side would convert her into their coffin. In one place a 
man thrust his arm through a hole to the very outer planking. Both 
above and below men were pitched about the decks, and many of them 
injured. Some, with broken bones and dislocated limbs, crawled to the 
surgeons begging assistance. 

At twenty minutes before eight o’clock the vessel entered the vor- 
tex; at twenty minutes past nine o’clock it had passed and the hurri- 
cane returned, blowing with renewed violence from the north, veering 
to the west. 

The once noble ship, the pride not only of our own navy but of the 
whole craft of ship-builders over all the world, was now only an un- 
manageable wreck. There was little left for the wind to do but en- 
tangle the more the masses of broken spars, torn sails, and parted ropes 
which were held together by the wire rigging. One curious bundle, 
about four feet in thickness, of sail and cordage and lightning-rod, so 
knotted together that the efforts of a dozen men failed to undo it, has 
been preserved as a trophy of our battle with the winds, and a remark- 
able example of the mysterious effects they are able to accomplish. An 
hour or two later the tempest began sensibly to abate, and confidence 
increased in the ability of the ship to hold together. When daylight 
dawned the danger was over, and we first became aware of the aston- 
ishing amount of damage the ship had incurred in bearing us through 
the perils of that dreadful night. It was evident that she had sacri- 
ficed herself to save us. 

All hands were soon hard at work clearing away the wreck, and 
rigging jury-masts and sails; and ere the sun again set the ship was 
slowly working back to Yokohama, whence she had sailed but a few 
hours before in all the trimness of a well-appointed man-of-war. There 
was something almost funereal about her return, for she was eight days 
crawling back over the distance she had so gayly sped in one, before 
she re-entered the harbor and reached the anchorage which she will 
probably never again leave. There she lies, condemned by the board 
of survey as unseaworthy, an interesting relic of our naval history, and 
a noble monument of that immortal genius which enabled man to cope 
successfully with the elements in one of their grandest contests. 


AvBErRT L. Groon, A.M., M.D., 


Medical Director U.S.N. 
Vou. X.—No. 4. 26 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “LUCKY BAG.” 


(Concluded from page 329.) 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
AND LAST. 


Orvers had been given to prepare the ship for sea, in consequence of 
instructions from the Navy Department to proceed to the coast of Syria 
and look after our missionaries in that quarter. 

The Turks at Jerusalem had been interfering with the American 
missionaries and the Greek Catholics for indulging in a free fight,—a 
very common event in that quarter, for it is frequently the case that 
the different denominations of Christians clapper-claw each other over 
the tomb of the Saviour, while the Turks, though Mohammedans, treat 
the tomb with more veneration than some of the so-called Christian 
sects. 

On an occasion of a quarrel over the tomb, the Turks thought it 
necessary to apply the bastinado to both parties, which effectually settled 
all difficulties. It is a universal panacea among the Turks for the 
adjustment of disputes, and might possibly be adopted elsewhere with 
advantage. 

The mail had arrived from the United States, bringing us all tidings 
from sweet home, and also important political intelligence. Martin 
Van Buren had been elected President. ‘“ Who is he?” was the 
anxious inquiry, for hardly any one on board remembered hearing of 
him. We also learned that the Honorable Whalebone Broadbrim, of 
New Jersey, had been appointed Secretary of the Navy. 

We were much more intimately interested in the latter personage 
than in the new President, and everybody was wondering who Broad- 
brim was and what sort of a Secretary he would make; but we could 
only learn that the Honorable Secretary was from the sandy regions of 
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New Jersey, had been largely engaged in the leather business, and was 
also an extensive dealer in rope, which latter circumstance, no doubt, 
drew attention to his naval abilities, and pointed him out as a person 
particularly qualified for the position of head of the Navy Department. 

We were not at all surprised at having a man of whom we had 
never before heard appointed as head of a service which European 
nations think of sufficient importance to place under the direction of 
professional men. It only shows how effete these old worn-out despot- 
isms have become, and how much wiser are we republicans, although 
we have not yet reached our centennial. 

Instead of intrusting the appropriations for the navy to the hands 
of experts, who would probably expend them in building and equipping 
ships, we wisely put such matters in the hands of a civilian, who, al- 
though he probably knows nothing at all about naval matters, under- 
stands where to put the money “so that it will do the most good.” 

Mr. Whalebone Broadbrim was evidently the right man in the right 
place, and we soon learned that he had gone to work energetically to 
reform the navy. The first order he gave was to place every officer 
who. was not at sea on furlough pay. He reduced the navy ration from 
twenty-five to twelve and a half cents, and expended what was thus 
saved in other directions. He gave the purchasing of all supplies to 
his grandmother, old Mrs. Bumble, an energetic lady, who kept a little 
shop somewhere in the wilds of Jersey, and it was not uncommon to 
see this venerable female purchasing anchors for a line-of-battle ship, a 
pair of oxen, or a dozen sail-needles at the same moment. 

Under such a system the navy could not do otherwise than prosper, 
and as time wore on and the Honorable Whalebone Broadbrim became 
more familiar with the duties of his office, he launched out into various 
plans for the future benefit of the service. 

Perhaps the most judicious order ever given by this distinguished 
man was that every ship in the navy, before sailing on a cruise, should 
proceed to New Jersey, or as close thereto as the depth of water would 
permit, and lay in a supply of sand and holy-stones to last for three 
years, the price of the sand in no case to exceed fifty cents a_bushel, 
and that of the holy-stones not to be more than the contract price for 
live-oak. 

The Honorable Whalebone Broadbrim very soon comprehended the 
wants of the service as regards building-places, and accordingly pro- 
cured an act of Congress establishing two additional navy-yards, one 
at Perth Amboy and the other at South Amboy, so that, being only 
one mile apart, they could be a mutual support to each other, and in 
case one yard wanted anything the other would be able to supply the 
deficiency. 

All ships of the navy were ordered to be built and repaired in these 
yards, and, notwithstanding the factious opposition made by the old 
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navy commissioners, the Secretary directed the keel of a five-decker, to 
be called the “ New Jersey,” to be laid forthwith. 

This vessel was completed about the time the Honorable Whalebone 
Broadbrim went out of office; but in launching her she stuck on the 
ways, and there not being water enough to float her she laid on her 
side, and was finally “ wrecked,” as they call it, by the Barnegat pirates. 
To this day fragments of the hull may be seen in the huts along that 
coast. 

I do not hesitate to say that the navy had never before received 
such an impetus as was produced by the appointment of the Honorable 
Whalebone Broadbrim. The night we heard the news we went to 
sleep with the satisfaction of knowing that a man had at last taken the 
helm who would steer the Department through “ contract shoals” and 
“claim reefs,” and that as long as he could keep his “ tricks” at the 
wheel the navy and the country were safe. 

As we became more familiar with the history of the Honorable 
Whalebone Broadbrim we learned to love and honor him, and hardly 
a night passed over our heads that fervent prayers did not ascend that 
the shadow of the Honorable Secretary “ might never grow less ;” that 
he might “live a thousand years ;” that “a thousand tom-cats might 
defile the graves of his enemies,” etc. 

We have had many Secretaries since the days of Broadbrim, but 
none who ever quite came up to the Honorable Whalebone. When 
that distinguished statesman left the Department, the entire service 
bore it with Christian resignation, in the hope that the new chief might 
be as good a man as his predecessor. 

I will give a little sketch, in this connection, of one or two others 
of our Secretaries, although it would take up too much space to enu- 
merate all their virtues. 

The immediate successor of the Honorable Whalebone Broadbrim 
was the Honorable Ebenezer Pinebur, and he hailed from the tar, 
pitch, and turpentine regions of North Carolina. Like his predecessor, 
he showed from the beginning an intimate knowledge of naval affairs, 
although some people thought he rather overdid the tar, pitch, and 
turpentine business. 

The Honorable Secretary was no sooner installed than he issued an 
order that in future all ships should be built of North Carolina pine, 
and was very much surprised when a venerable old commodore rolled 
into his office and informed him that there was a board of navy com- 
missioners appointed by law to supervise such matters, and that large 
supplies of live-oak had been collected with which to build vessels of 
war, that North Carolina pine was only used for the decks and plank- 
ing, and for that reason comparatively little of it was required. 

“ We must reverse all that,” said the Secretary. “ We will build 
all the hulls, masts, ete., of North Carolina pine, and I will compro- 
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mise so far as to build the decks of live-oak.” The same Secretary 
proposed to Congress to establish a navy-yard in Albemarle Sound, 
and met the objections of the navy commissioners, who told him there 
was not water enough in the place to float a schooner much less a ship 
of the line, by saying, “ Well, then, we will abolish ships of the line 
and build schooners.” 

Now this was a style of argument for which these stupid old navy 
officers were not prepared, so they met in council to consider what was 
best to be done. They agreed to build a very large class of schooners, 
of little draught of water, and without any timbers whatever, constructed 
entirely of North Carolina pine. A vessel of this description was ac- 
cordingly built and named the “ Pawnee,” which was for many years 
the delight of the navy and the admiration of the civilized world. We 
should have had a navy composed entirely of these beautiful vessels 
had not the Honorable Ebenezer Pinebur, broken down in health, been 
sent by the President as minister to the court of St. James. 

Then came in an Honorable Secretary from Pennsylvania, and he, 
in the interest of all the coal and iron mines, directed that the ships of 
the navy should be constructed of iron, and that no fuel but coal should 
anywhere be consumed. This made a new set of galleys, or cook- 
stoves, necessary for all ships, and gave the iron trade of the Keystone 
State an impetus it had never known before. 

The venerable Mrs. Bumble again came to the surface during this 
administration, for, although not the grandmother of the Honorable 
Secretary from Pennsylvania, she was nearly related, being second 
cousin to his wife’s aunt, and she continued during his administration 
to supply oxen, anchors, galleys, hemp, sail-needles, etc., as of old. 

We should in time have had the largest iron navy in the world, 
but, unfortunately, this Secretary accepted a mission to the king of 
Dahomey, and was killed and eaten at a feast given in honor of his 
Majesty’s birthday. 

Then the navy was delighted with the appointment of a very clever 
gentleman from Delaware, who did much for the advancement of the ser- 
vice. His first act was to abolish the use of the “ cat” and to establish the 
whipping-post in accordance with the time-honored custom of his little 
State. He also established a navy-yard at Lewes and another at the 
Delaware Breakwater, and had these two places made ports of entry. 
There is no knowing how much benefit this gentleman would have 
‘conferred upon the navy had he stayed in the Department, but he was 
appointed minister to the Feejee Islands, and lived there for many years 
beloved and esteemed by all who knew him. 

Then we were favored with a Secretary from Maine. The first 
thing he did was to establish the Maine liquor law in the navy. This, 
although by no means a popular move, was one in the right direction. 
The Honorable Secretary substituted molasses and water in lieu of grog, 
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and in default of whisky this beverage became very popular. He 
also established codfish as part of the naval ration, which had several 
advantages > it induced the men to drink great quantities of water to 
quench their thirst, thereby familiarizing them with temperance drink, 
and in a fog the ships of war were enabled to tell each other’s position 
by the smell of the codfish which was stowed in boxes under the tops. 

These successive encroachments upon the duties of the old commis- 
sioners had a visible effect upon them: they gradually declined in health 
and finally died. The navy list decreased so rapidly that at length no 
more burly old commodores could be found of whom to make commis- 
‘sioners. So the useless office was abolished and the naval bureau sys- 
tem was adopted, under which the service has flourished so greatly 
since that time. Younger men were appointed to take charge of the 
bureaus, and the Secretaries took care to appoint officers who were not 
so opinionated and cared less what the head of the Department did with 
the appropriations. Some of these chiefs of bureaus remained in office 
for more than thirty years, and I remember one who stayed there so 
long that he thought the navy belonged to him. So when he died he 
bequeathed all the navy-yards to his eldest daughter, who had consid- 
erable architectural talent, and designed several of the ship-houses 
which adorn those establishments. 

Strange to say, some of these distinguished Secretaries had their de- 
tractors among the few old commodores who were still in existence, and 
some of these ancient mariners are supposed to have started the follow- 
ing story. 

It seems in fitting out the great naval armament, consisting of two 
sloops and a schooner, sent to wage war against the Qualla Battooans, 
it was found after the fleet had been twenty days at sea there were only 
two weeks’ provisions left, and consequently the crews had to be put on 
one-quarter allowance. One of the vessels got separated from the rest, 
and being a dull sailer, expended all her provisions, and the ship’s com- 
pany, after terrible suffering, were compelled to cast lots to see who 
should help to prolong the existence of the others. The result was 
that finally the captain and an old quarter-gunner were the only per- 
sons left alive, they being too tough to be eaten. The fleet was also 
short of powder, and what they had, being made in Delaware, was of 
inferior quality, so that when the bombardment of Qualla Battoo com- 
menced the shot only reached half-way to the shore. So the commo- 
dore was compelled to land his men and capture the place at the point 
of the bayonet, for the cartridges were so worthless that the musket- 
balls striking the natives in the stomach only doubled them up and 
enabled the sailors to take them alive, which circumstance will account 
for the small list of killed and wounded among the enemy. 

These, however, were only trifling accidents liable to happen in the 
best-regulated navy ; we conquered in every instance where we attempted 
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to make war, although I do not remember any great battle except that 
at Qualla Battoo ; all I know is that great rejoicing took place on board 
the “Thunderbomb” at Naples when we heard of the appointment of 
the Honorable Whalebone Broadbrim, and we anticipated a brilliant 
future for our navy. 

We were all sorry when it came time for us to leave Naples. The 
commodore considered that no officers had ever benefited so much by 
a sojourn in that quarter as his own, for in his opinion we had all 
learned to speak Italian fluently, and Sly had (as he informed an Eng- 
lish captain) mastered two more languages in addition to the great 
number he already knew. The commodore often reminded us how 
much we owed to him by having the opportunity to revel in the study 
of beautiful art at Pompeii and Herculaneum, and promised us a visit 
to Peestum, where we should see the temple of Jupiter Toenails and 
the celebrated Laycoon which had destroyed Hercules and swept out 
the Augean stables. 

I bade adieu to Naples with a sigh. To me it was the most inter- 
esting city in the Mediterranean; with all its poverty and all its 
tyranny, it should be equally so to the philosopher, the antiquary, the 
poet, and the lover. Its glories are fast departing, though the numer- 
ous monuments of art will ever bear witness to the fact that here . 
once rocked the cradle of science and of liberty. Poor down-trodden 
Naples, who can help but feel sympathy for thy suffering people, 
ground down and groaning under a despotism too terrible to bear? Well 
may we say, in the language of the poet,— 


‘‘Ttalia, Italia, thou art but the grave, 
Where flowers luxuriate over the brave.” 


Adieu to thee and thy departed ‘glories, thy classic groves and 
sculptured monuments. Nature never intended that such despotism 
should rule over scenes so fair and beautiful, trampling into dust every 
germ of liberty and knowledge, and filling the prisons with the groans 
of those who dare not attempt to rise above this miserable thraldom, 

The land breeze was just beginning to fan our cheeks when’ we 
lifted our anchor to depart. The splash of the distant oar came faintly 
o’er the water as with the first breath of morning air the hardy fisher- 
men put to sea intent upon their daily toil, and the faint hum of the 
moving city fell softly on the ear. Dawn had already yoked his dap- 
pled grays for the first slow stage, and jocund morn leaping from her 
bed took the ribbons in her rosy fingers, and, after a dram of dew, blew 
her bugle, and drove like blazes right on towards the gates of day. 
The topsails bellied to the breeze, while sail after sail was spread like 
magic aloft on the towering masts, and we glided quickly out of the 
bay. In plain English, reader, we got under way about daylight, with 
a fair wind, and on as lovely a morning as my eyes ever beheld, 
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Whether I shall have an opportunity of telling where we went, or 
what happened to me in the course of my sailings, remains to be seen. 
If these “ Notes from a Lucky Bag” do not have the misfortune to be 
bought up by the trunk-makers, more of the same kind may find their 
way into the world hereafter. 

Nineteen months had passed away up to this time since I first en- 
tered the navy, and I was rapidly growing into the clothes my disin- 
terested friend Reckless had taken so much pains to see me measured 
for, at the same time I was reaping a harvest of knowledge well calcu- 
lated to benefit me in the career I had chosen. I could cut down a 
hammock without being discovered with as much adroitness as any 
oldster on board; I could shy a boot from one steerage to the other 
with the precision of a Kentucky rifleman, and I could elude the vigi- 
lance of the officer of the deck as well as some who had been to sea 
over three years. Had I displayed half the industry in any other 
profession that I exhibited in learning the pranks of midshipmen, I 
might at this time have been at the top of the ladder, and in very com- 
fortable, if not affluent circumstances. And I have lived to see pig- 
headed fellows (who were my inferiors and fags at school) ride by me 
in their carriages, while the extent of my driving is a sixpence-worth 
. in an omnibus; they are living in Onnium Gatherum Square, perhaps 
in a neat brownstone front, every stone of which is their own, while 
I don’t own a brick in the world, and have not laid by enough to buy 
the ground to bury me in. I plod along in the dull routine of naval 
duty, with the hope of commanding a ship some of these days at the 
advanced age of one hundred and twenty years, when my great-grand- 
son will likely be the respected head of a respectable insurance com- 
pany, or be sending his dozen ships to China to bring home teas and 
fire-crackers. 

You may laugh at the idea, “ Young America,” as much as you 
please, but it is no laughing matter I assure you; you may sit back on 
your high stool with that cigar in your mouth (which you are vainly 
endeavoring to smoke without being sick) and your morning paper 
before you, and chuckle to yourself at your luck in not having to serve 
your country, but you must not laugh at an old fellow who does part 
of your duty when he is one hundred and twenty years old: Respect 
his gray hairs, sir, if you don’t respect his feelings. 

Perhaps had I felt so inclined, “Young America,” I might have 
been as well off as you are, enjoying myself in the pork business, or 
head of a respectable bone-boiling establishment on the great road to 
Boneville. An old friend of my grandfather, after I had been fifteen 
years in the service, offered me a share in the profits of his bone-boiling 
concern provided I would become a sleeping partner and advance him 
the modest sum of five thousand dollars (only think how cheap!); but 
as I had been so long in the habit of keeping watches, I came to the 
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conclusion that I was too wide awake an individual to be a sleep- 
ing partner in any scheme unless it was in the scheme of matrimony, 
when wife and I would be “bone of one flesh.” So the bone-boiling 
business was rejected ; “ that cock would not fight.” 

Again, I ran a chance of making my fortune by going into a specu- 
lation for hatching chickens by steam, as they do in Egypt in ovens, 
but before I had compromised myself so far as to put my name to 
paper the boiler of the steam-engine burst, and nearly twenty thousand 
eggs (Lord, how eggs riz about that time!) were scattered to the winds 
of heaven, leaving in the county an odor of polecat which it has not 
got rid of to this day. 

I once went so far as to commit myself seriously in a scheme for 
making molasses-candy on a large scale, and likely, if the first attempt 
had succeeded, the country would have lost the services of a very valu- 
able officer. I should now without doubt be calmly contemplating 
that staid and venerable matron, Mrs. Marline, as she industriously 
wiped off the mahogany and made the fire comfortable for the morn- 
ing; and my eldest son, Tom (I know I should have called him Tom), 


would likely now be about taking my place in the business, considering ~ 


me entirely too old to attend to it properly. I should then be enjoy- 
ing my otium cum, etc., behind a respectable newspaper, in a snug 
little study of my own, and with a fragrant Havana in my mouth (I 
have a great weakness for Havanas), while the aforesaid Mrs. M. 
would be kindly preparing something over the dining-room fire to re- 
lieve this infernal rheumatism which almost sets me crazy. 

But that speculation was the deadest kind of failure; my kind 
friends Skinflint and Grinder, who invited me to go in with them, were 
unfortunate in losing the first cargo of molasses they shipped from the 
West Indies. The vessel was wrecked on the Florida Reefs, and not 
being insured was a loss to the whole concern ; and as the original capital 
of one thousand dollars was all laid out in that unfortunate adventure, 
the molasses-candy scheme turned out a smash. 

My next attempt at speculating drained my pockets of a few hun- 
dreds, but as I gained some experience in the matter, I did not regret 
it, and as the loss was trifling, I soon recovered from it, by going a 
three-years’ cruise around Cape Horn in a four-gun schooner. I lived 
economically on codfish and potatoes, had all my clothes washed on 
board, gave up cigars and brandy-punches, and returned home a free 
man. It is true I might have gone to jail and worked the “dead 
horse” out there more to my comfort and satisfaction, but then that 
was not so respectable as taking a cruise round the Horn, and one has 
sometimes to consult appearances and the opinion of the world. The 
speculation I allude to was a good one, and would have succeeded but 
for the elements. There are accidents over which the keenest foresight 
can exercise no control, and this was one of them: a cousin of mine (Bob 
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Limberjaw) had invented a machine for catching and skinning eels to 
supply the New York market, and after a few trials he succeeded, with 
my assistance, in putting it into successful operation. One hundred 
thousand eels were caught in one day, were neatly skinned for mar- 
ket, and were on the point of being shipped, when in the year 18— 
(in that terrible hurricane which swept our coast) the patent self-regu- 
lating eel-skinner was driven to sea and across the ocean, up the St. 
George’s Channel, and was finally picked up off Holyhead by some of 
the pilots. Not knowing what it was, it was subjected to the inspec- 
tion of the government authorities, who at once pronounced it to be an 
infernal machine left in the channel by the Americans in the war of 
1812, and it is preserved to this day in Somerset House as a specimen 
of our bloodthirstiness. 

My last speculation made me resolve to stick to the service of my 
country ; for though (I said to myself) republics are ungrateful, is not 
the navy the right arm of national defense? and what right have I to 
cripple the country’s right arm by withdrawing myself from her ser- 
vice? Is it not bad enough (I asked myself) to have your own right 
arm crippled with rheumatism, and knowing how worthless you are 
without the use of it, without going to work to cripple your country’s 
right arm when she most needs your services? Of course it is. At that 
‘time we were about to war with Qualla Battoo, and as two extra sloops 
were fitting out for the occasion and one schooner (the first lieutenancy 
of the schooner being offered to me), I declined the hand of one of the 
handsomest women in Buttermilk County, worth two hundred thousand 
dollars in her own right, and no kit or kin to trouble her. That was 
a great mistake in me, as I have since learned, but there is no use cry- 
ing over spilt milk. Poor girl! she married a stone-quarry, who ran 
through her money in about six years; she took to drink in conse- 
quence, and was finally immured in a private madhouse, where, I am 
told, she raves of me incessantly, and bitterly curses the battle of 
Qualla Battoo for tearing me away from her arms. 

There is no use in philosophizing over the past, or calculating what 
we might have been had Providence so ordained it. What matters it 
a thousand years hence whether I was a bone-boiler or an admiral of 
the blue? (we have admirals of the blue,—the blue noses) for there will 
be quite as much uncertainty about the spot where my bones lie as 
there now exists with regard to the mortal remains of Cheops, or those 
of Antony and Cleopatra. 

The greatest disappointment I ever met with in the navy was in 
the occasion of inventing a cannon, a patent-leather, back-action, breech- 
loading, water-piercing, air-shaking piece of ordnance intended for shoot- 
ing around a corner, over the top of a house or under it, above water 
or below water, in fact, anyhow and anywhere. 

I did not care which way you wanted to fire with this gun, I stood 
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ready with a supply of algebraic formule to prove that it could be 
done. I had spent six years in perfecting my invention, which was 
not entirely original, as the chase, breech, and muzzle were taken from 
the French, while the breech-pin was Irish, and the carriage and im- 
plements were a mixture of the army and navy ordnance. The shell 
was the idea of a clever Yankee, though patented by Grouse, of the 
ordnance office, but the touch-hole was entirely mine, which I could 
swear to on a stack of shells twenty feet high. 

I first presented my patent gun to the naval ordnance department, 
accompanied by a written communication, and by return mail received 
orders to proceed without delay to ‘the coast of Africa in the brig 
“Swampus,” that was to sail the next day for that pleasant station. I 
found when I got on board the brig that I was a supernumerary, and 
that the captain had been notified that I was demented on the subject 
of guns, and that he was under no circumstances to forward any letters 
to the ordnance bureau relating to my double-patent-back-action-shoot- 
round-the-corner gun. 

I was kept on the coast of Africa three years, and, notwithstanding 
all the care of the Department, succeeded in perfecting my invention 
so as to shoot up under a vessel’s bottom instead of through her sides, 
and the day I returned to the United States I forwarded a communica- 
tion to the Honorable Secretary of the Navy, which was immediately re- 
ferred to the bureau of ordnance. By return mail I received prepara- 
tory orders back to the coast of Africa, but as the sloop-of-war 
“Damper” would not be ready to sail for some days, I got hold of the 
member of Congress from my district; for it was just then becoming 
the custom for every officer to adopt a member of Congress, and a most 
agreeable set of fellows they were, always ready to do a friend a good 
turn. © 

We called together on the Honorable Secretary, who had just been 
appointed from Texas on account of the vast amount of copper and 
live-oak that was supposed to exist in that quarter. Unfortunately, all 
the live-oak had been cut off before the Secretary assumed control of 
affairs, and what little copper was visible was at a place called Wolf 
Mountain, some two thousand miles from the coast, and under the im- 
mediate charge of a Comanche chief, who swore that he would scalp 
any pale-face Secretary of the Navy that dared to interfere with that 
property. 

When my member entered the presence of the Secretary and told 
him he wanted me to stay on shore for a time, the Secretary remarked, 
“T am sorry to say that Mr. Marline has been guilty of a flagrant 
breach of discipline and violation of the articles of war, which particu- 
larly say, ‘no one shall draw, or offer to draw,’ ete. Now this officer 
has been drawing a patent back-action, self-loading, water-overcoming, 
leather-piercing gun, which invention interferes materially with the 
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bureau of ordnance, which claims the exclusive right to invent every- 
thing of that kind, and to make use of the inventions of others as it 
may suit their purposes, and though this officer has not received any 
formal rebuke from the Department, it was thought that he would take 
the hint by sending him to the coast of Africa; but instead of appreci- 
ating the forbearance of the Department, Mr. Marline no sooner arrived 
in the waters of the United States than he again wrote to the bureau 
in relation to certain improvements in his gun, and it therefore became 
necessary to order him immediately back to the coast of Africa. I can 
only do one thing,” continued the Honorable Secretary, “and this I do 
only to oblige you, Mr. Bacon; member from Hominy district. If 
Mr. Marline will abstain from all further meddling in ordnance inven- 
tions I will revoke his orders, and give him permission to stay on shore 
for three months. He ought to know better than to interfere with the 
distinguished officer at the head of the bureau, who has taken out 
patents for every kind of gun that has ever been thought of, and he 
proposes that after his death his family shall be reimbursed for the 
sacrifices he has made and the genius he has manifested in the cause of 
his country.” 

I told the Honorable Secretary that I would willingly refrain from 
further troubling the bureau, but would not pledge myself not to apply 
to Congress to have my invention tested, as I considered that an in- 
- herent right of every American citizen, and my adopted member agree- 
ing with me, the Secretary made no objection. 

“T am satisfied,” said the Honorable Secretary, “that you will get 
very sick of applying to Congress. I had a claim before them once 
for twenty years, during which time every member had been changed, 
and I grew to be the gray-headed old man you now see me, and finally 
had to give the matter up and run for Secretary of the Navy. I am 
convinced you will have no better success.” 

I thanked the venerable statesman and bade him good-by. As I 
opened the door I nearly knocked down Mr. Grouse, the chief clerk 
of the ordnance bureau, who was listening at the keyhole, and who 
scowled malignantly at me as I left the Department. 

As it was now the long session, I made preparations to go before 
Congress with my gun and get my adopted member to introduce me to 
the chairman of the House naval committee, Mr. Wary, of Ironworks, 
Pennsylvania, and to the chairman of the Senate committee, Mr. Spits- 
bergen, and was informed that I must prepare a metallic model of my 
gun to lay before the committees. The honorable gentlemen seemed 
to be somewhat surprised when I explained to them that mine was a 
leather gun for shooting around corners, but they agreed that I should 
prepare a model for the use of the committee, and the day was ap- 
pointed for me to appear before them. 

I at once went to work, and prepared two models at a cost of fifty 
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dollars each, or a whole month’s pay. 
peared at the House committee-room with my model under my arm. 
The committee were very busily discussing the merits of a fifteen-inch 
glass gun, the invention of an ingenious Yankee, one Denmark Wart, 
who also claimed to be the originator of the auger for boring square 


wanted a million dollars to enable him to place one of his guns in com- 
plete order on board ship. The most original feature of Mr. Wart’s 
gun seemed to be that it would burst just as a party of the enemy were 
attempting to board, the fragments of the gun acting as shrapnel 
against the attacking force. This idea struck the committee as being 
a decided novelty, and they began to look on Mr. Wart’s invention 
with favor. 

One of the members, however, asked a very foolish question as to 
whether the gun had ever been examined by any competent officers 
of the navy, such as would be called upon to use it in service, but he 
was promptly silenced by General Pogram, another member, who said, 
“What have the navy or navy officers got to do with ordnance?” which 
convincing argument effectually silenced all opposition, and Mr. Den- 
mark Wart not only received a million dollars to experiment with his 
gun, but also an additional five hundred thousand to perfect a shell 
which he had no doubt could be sent a distance of twelve miles. 

After Mr. Wart had bowed himself out, I approached the com- 
mittee, and smiling complacently, laid the beautiful leather model of 
my gun on the table, saying to myself, “If that idiot with his glass gun 
gets along so well, what may I not expect with a leather one that will 
shoot around the corner?” but it appears the committee saw the matter 
in a different light. ; 

One of the gentlemen said, “Commodore, you will please answer 
the questions asked, which answers will be taken down by a stenog- 
rapher.” 

“T am not a commodore,” I responded, “ but only a lieutenant.” 

“ All the same,” said the gentleman. “ Please answer the questions.’’ 

I complied with the request, and here give questions and answers 
for the benefit of future inventors : 

Q. 


A. “Fifty-one years.” 

. “Thirty-six years; entered at fifteen.” 
. “Thirty-three years.” 

. “No, sir.” | 


. “If you have never been in the bureau, how can you know 
anything about guns ?” 
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On the appointed day I ap- 







As I entered the room I heard Mr. Wart say that he only 
































“ How old are you?” 






“ How long have you been in the navy ?” 







“ How long have you been at sea?” 






“ Have you ever been in the bureau of ordnance ?”’ 
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That was certainly a stumper, and I hesitated for some time, ask- 
ing myself, “ Well, how could I?” but on consideration I finally an- 
swered,— 

“ Well, sir, I learned it by the force of circumstances.” 

This seemed satisfactory, and the questioning continued. 

. “Can you tell me the number of guns in the Chinese fleet ?” 
. “T cannot.” 

. “Can you inform me whether the Chinese use leather guns ?” 
“T cannot.” 

. “ Are you acquainted with the present emperor of China?” 
“Yes, sir; Chang Fung.” 

“Do you know the name of the empress ?” 

“Yes, sir; Yung Fung.” 

. “Do you know the population of Timbuctoo ?” 

“Yes, sir; nine millions.” 

. “What kind of guns do they use?” 

. “Leather, sir, if they use any.” 

. “Can you tell me the names of all the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, their population, chief towns, and names of their chiefs?” 

A. “Yes, sir; I know them all, and have dined on missionary’s 
leg with every one of them.” 

The gentleman announced that he had no further questions to ask ; 
my evidence was read over to me, and then another member took me 
up and propounded the following questions : 

Q. “ How many touch-holes has your gun ?” 

A. “Only one, sir.” 

“TJ wish the committee particularly to notice that the commodore 
says only one touch-hole,” said the examiner. 

Q. “Suppose, sir, that you were called upon to make a gun of 
nine feet diameter of shot and six feet thickness of leather, what would 
be the difference of weight between that and a cast-iron gun of the 
same size?” 

A. “The iron gun will weigh 68.040 tons, and the difference of 
weight will be that between iron and leather.” 

Q. “ What would be the cost of the iron gun?” 

A. “Four millions of dollars,” 

Q. “ What would be the cost of the leather gun ?” 

~A. “Merely the price of the leather and the expense of sewing the 
same and boring out the touch-hole.” 

I could see that my answers rather bothered the committee, and I 
was much pleased at the favorable turn my affairs were taking, when 
another gentleman of the committee took up the examination. 

Q. “ Let us suppose that the enemy were to attempt to board a 
vessel armed with your gun, what would you do?” 

A. “I would hang a sign over the quarter, ‘No boarders taken 
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here,’ and notify those anxious to board that we had nothing to eat but 
grape-shot soup and shell sass.” 

Q. “Don’t you think the Denmark Wart glass gun would do more 
damage to the enemy by bursting in their faces than your leather gun 
would ?” 

A. “That depends on circumstances ; if the glass gun were to burst 
inboard it might be unpleasant for our own men.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the gentleman; “TI believe I have no more ques- 
tions to ask.” 

I was told to call next day, which I did, and kept calling every 
day for nine months, but somehow or other the committee never found 
any money which could be appropriated for my gun. My stay in 
Washington caused an attack of fever and ague, which took a month’s 
pay for doctors’ bills. 

I didn’t think it worth while to go near the Senate committee, for 
everybody told me that all wisdom on the subject of ordnance resided 
in the House committee, whose chairman was a man of judicial mind 
with a head like a bombshell, and when he opened on any subject it 
was like firing grape and canister. 

I was advised to patent my invention, and at my death my wife 
could apply to Congress for remuneration. So with a sad heart I bade 
farewell to the metropolis as it is called, though I cannot tell for what 
reason, for instead of its being the chief city of the nation, it is the 
smallest-potato concern I ever lived in, and I hoped never to see it again. 

That night, in company with nine other passengers, I took the stage 
for Baltimore, so sick that I could hardly hold my head up. I tossed 
around on the back seat to the infinite annoyance of the other passen- 
gers, one of whom finally broke out, “Sir, you act as if this stage be- 
longed to you; you are inconveniencing everybody, and if you carry 
on in this way we shall have to put you out.” 

“ My good sir,” said I, faintly, “have patience with me for a little 
while; you see before you a dying man, for I cannot last much longer. 
T had a claim before Congress, and besieged the naval committee for 
nine months without avail. I took the chills and fever, paid the doc- 
tors one hundred dollars, and here I am the most miserable wretch on 
earth.” 

“ Good God, sir!” replied my fellow-passenger, with horror depicted 
on his countenance, “if you lived nine months in Washington trying 
to get a claim through Congress, and took the fever ’n ager, and had 
them doctors working on you and paid a hundred dollars, I pity you 
from the bottom of my soul. You may wallop about in this here stage 
just as much as you please, for you’ve earned the right to doso.” And 
thus did I encounter a liberal Christian, although I must confess he 
swore a little oftener than was absolutely necessary. 

Since that eventful session of Congress I have never visited Wash- 
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ington nor written to the bureau of ordnance, notwithstanding I have 
made many valuable improvements in guns, besides devising an in- 
genious plan for getting in a ship’s masts by heaving a vessel down and 
floating them on board, a method which I do not believe any other 
person ever thought of. 


Some “ Young America” may say as he reads these pages, “ Thun- 
der! governor, why didn’t you get us a midshipman’s appointment 
when you were member of Congress from Woodchuck County? What 
deuced fine fun those devils must have in the steerage, and what a jolly 
thing it is to be a commodore of the blue, leading your country’s ships 
to glory and renown.” The governor will likely ask “ Young 
America” what the price of pork is that morning in market, and tell 
him to thank his stars that he was not in the battle of Graytown and 
limping about with a wooden leg. To be sure they do make those things 
so beautifully nowadays, with such harmonious musical-boxes on the 
inside, that it would be rather a pleasure to wear one, and a man ad- 
vanced in life with a growing family around him (especially if they 
are musical) could not do better, in case of losing a leg, than to invest 
his money in one of the self-acting, heat-radiating, gum-elastic, calf- 
displaying, boot-saving, music-making wooden legs; they are guaran- 
teed to last until they wear out, and calculated to play twenty of the 
most popular tunes, including the air of that old ballad, “The Ups 
and Downs of Life.” On the whole, though, “ Young America,” I don’t 
know but that it was wise in your governor not to have filled your 
noddle with martial notions ; your life, it is true, has been one unvaried 
round of tameness from the time you swept out the country house until 
the present moment, when you are head clerk to “ Dripping & Fat” 
in the pork business, with a yearly percentage on the profits, or third 
partner of “Beam, Scantling & Co.,” with the privilege of shipping 
on your own account one load of timber yearly. 

No doubt as a single man in the navy you would have been smiled 
on by Miss Araminta Taroil, daughter of the old and respected gentle- 
man of the firm of Taroil & Junk in Grub Alley, and your imperial 
and moustache would have been thought perfection by Miss Crankum ; 
but, Lord help you, young fellow, old Crankum would in his soul have 
damned all young men who wore “ Napoleons,” and in kindness to his 
daughter would have exerted his very best interest with Senator Sly, 
or the member from Bowling Green, to have you ordered to sea in the 
first ship that was fitting out; and if you were not sent to the West 
Indies in the fever season, you would likely go to the coast of Africa. 
The result, a bald head after a three-years’ cruise and large increase of 
crow’s feet, moustachios very wiry, and “ Napoleon” shaved off. 

I have not as yet amassed any amount of wealth (during my 
naval career), that talisman to which all doors fly open, and which in- 
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sures you a bow and a smile at almost every corner; indeed, I have 
often wondered where those little ravens came from that supplied my 
necessities in this wilderness of life. I have, however, in the hardest 
times carried with me an easy conscience, and that we are told is better 
by far than gold or diamonds. 

At times, it is true, I have thought I did not act exactly right 
in that affair of Biddy Growler, at least I ought to have sent her 
“King Charles” back to her before it became all filled with tar and 
pitch ; but then she was a very strong-minded person and with severe 
principles, and, Lord bless your soul! she did not feel it any more than 
she would crossing the Thames in a wherry. I have often pictured 
her to myself, sobbing and sighing at nights on her little white pillow, 
with her dumpling of a hand pressed to her throbbing brow, and her 
long eyelashes glistening with a tear, while she thought of the heart- 
lessness of one Harry Marline; but, pshaw; what nonsense in me to 
talk so. Didn’t I see her with Phizzlepop two days after the affair at 
her house quietly eating all kinds of good things near the Villa Reale? 
Didn’t she laugh at me as I walked past her and put Phizzlepop’s 
glass to her eye, and say she wondered how midshipmen could be such 
spooneys? and didn’t she?— But never mind what, my conscience is 
quiet on that business, and I can calmly say there is nothing on it that 
can give me a moment’s uneasiness. Had I been a metchant I might 
now have had cause to reproach myself for cutting the friend who had 
started me in life, because he had been unfortunate in business, and his 
account in bank not with so large a balance as mine. Had I been a 
lawyer of repute, I might in the course of my pleadings have talked 
away the life of a fellow-creature, or consigned him for ten years to a 
dark and dismal dungeon ; or had I been a doctor,—but then doctors 
are not supposed to have conscience, and see so much of human misery 
that they become indifferent to it, as confectioners are to the sweetmeats 
and other good things which only tempt their customers,—if I slipped 
some old fellow off before his time, why it would all have been in the 
way of business, and nothing would be thought of so common an 
event. 

What faults I have committed in the exercise of my duty I won’t 
pretend to say. I have always endeavored to uphold the honor of the 
flag, and the most I can accuse myself of is coming on board ship now 
and then with a brick in my hat, my mind no doubt wandering to the 
subject of architecture, and being desirous of accumulating materials 
for a house when I should finally settle upon the future Mrs. Marline. 

“Grim-visaged war” has called me to the ocean, but I can truly 
say, on the honor of a gentleman, that even in the heat of battle at 
Qualla Battoo (the only engagement I have ever been in) I never killed 
an innocent child or helpless woman, though the latter fought like 
tigers, and scratched our men’s faces with their nails like cats (there 
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were no men in the town); and I don’t blush to mention sow that it 
was through my philanthropic feelings that the leaden covers to the 
shell fuses were not taken off, thereby preventing the shell from ex- 
ploding and killing hundreds, an idea of my own entirely. It is true 
that a valuable invention for killing men was picked up by a British 
officer and sent home to the Admiralty, whereby they became possessed 
of our secret, but as they will likely use them against the French and 
never against us, why there is no harm done, and we will see how they 
work before we have cause to use them ourselves. 

I may in these “ Notes from a Lucky Bag” have been a little hard 
on some of my imaginary characters, if you may so please to call them, 
i but then in a lucky bag one cannot very well discriminate in the arti- 
cles, and the first thing that comes handy is tossed out without respect 
of persons. I might have smoothed over some little matters, but then 
what was to become of truth? Is that sacred principle to be tampered | 
with out of a feeling of compassion? Truth has been the object I have 
aimed at throughout this journal, and if I have not hit it in the | 
estimation of my readers, all I can say is that they are dull of compre- 
hending me. I feel the importance of truth as much as Captain Mar- 
vellous ever did, and if I have said anything at all bearing the char- 
acter of levity, I must throw myself on the charity of my readers and 
promise to do So no more. f 

And now, good friends, I must say good-night. I have no time at 
present to give you any more of my stray notes if I had the will,—I 
have this moment received orders to go round the Horn in command 
of the four-gun schooner “ Pitchaway,” having been executive officer 
in the same vessel in the above-mentioned battle of Qualla Battoo. 
She is a wretched little affair, and the cabin is not big enough “ to 
sling a cat around by the tail,” but as I have no necessity or desire to 
sling a cat around by the tail in the above-mentioned cabin, no doubt I 
| shall find it quite large enough for all practical purposes. There are 
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shelves and lockers enough to put my papers in, and the country (with 
a liberality that does it credit) has supplied me with half a ream of fools- 
cap, a bottle of ink, and a bunch of quills. What better use can I 
make of them than to jot down the tough yarns I hear in the Pacific? 
It shall be done, and, good reader, you and I may yet meet again. 
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DESERTION. 


THE question of desertion in the army is one which has for many years 
agitated the minds of the military authorities, not only of the United 
States, but of other nations. The causes of the evil have been dili- 
gently sought, with a view to its prevention, or at least to its ameliora- 
tion. Many reasons for it have been suggested, and many remedies 
have been proposed. The greater number of the opinions expressed 
upon the subject have been by those farthest removed from immediate 
contact with the disease. Consequently, the views advanced are in 
many cases erroneous, and the remedies recommended, instead of having 
a tendency to mitigate, would, if adopted, be calculated to increase 
the difficulties they are designed to obviate. General Order No. 130, 
series of 1882, from the adjutant-general’s office, is a move in the right 
direction. It will probably result, to a certain extent, in furnishing 
the War Department with the reasons assigned by the men for leaving 
the service, in violation of the solemn oath voluntarily taken by them 
at the time of their enlistment. But this, in my opinion, falls very far 
short of accomplishing the end desired. Suppose that, in every instance 
where a board is convened for the purpose of exainining into the cir- 
cumstances connected with the desertion of a soldier, it should succeed 
in obtaining the exact views of the deserter, the list of his grievances 
would be small. It would consist of too much work, complaint as to 
quantity or quality of food, maltreatment by non-commissioned officers, 
not being allowed to appeal to his company commander, and arbitrary 
punishments; but, on the contrary, in the large majority of instances, 
boards fail to discover any cause whatever for the unauthorized ab- 
sence. The man has gone, nobody knows why. The evils enumer- 
ated (with the exception of the first-named, over which a company 
commander, as a general thing, has no control), where they are known 
to exist, could readily be remedied; and were they all, the question 
would soon be solved, and there would be no more desertions. But 
these may be considered the fewest and most unimportant, as far as their 


* existence is concerned, for, with the exception already made, they very 


rarely occur now in our service. 
There is no doubt that, should the proceedings of the boards pro- 
vided for in the general order above referred to, now on file in the ad- 
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jutant-general’s office, and the reports of inspectors be examined, it 
will be found that soldiers generally are well fed, well clothed, and 
justly treated. 

Some of the most fruitful causes of desertion are drunkenness, worth- 
lessness, and enlistments not made in good faith. Men with an insa- 
tiable desire for stimulants longingly look forward to pay-day, when, 
with a pocketful of money, they will have an opportunity of aban- 
doning themselves to that which has almost become the sole object of 
their existence. In this connection it might not be inappropriate to 
state that the order prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors by post- 
traders has been a detriment to the service, rather than a benefit. 
Many of those whom it was intended to reach are forced by it into 
absence without leave and desertion, for they will have liquor at all 
hazards. Previous to the issuance of the order they procured it at the 
trader’s store, and, although they woke up in the guard-house, they 
were not absent without leave, nor did they desert. Moreover, the 
commanding officer had the matter under his control, and could regu- 
late the sale in such a way as to prevent the evil effects which result 
from dealing it out in unlimited quantities by irresponsible parties. 
This I know from personal experience, as, at a post which I once com- 
manded, where on my assuming command drunkenness prevailed to a 
very large extent, I reduced it to the minimum, so that intoxication 
rarely ever occurred. This was accomplished by prohibiting the bar 
from being opened except at stated intervals, and then only for twenty 
minutes or half an hour, and by requiring the barkeeper to observe 
that each man who called received one drink only at each time the bar 
was open. 

As has been stated, this class of men will have it'in any event, and 
under the operation of the order referred to they are obliged often to 
go miles in order to procure it. They get drunk and remain so for a 
day or two. Upon returning to consciousness they discover they have 
been absent without leave, and supposing that they may have been re- 
ported as deserters, fear the consequences should they return, and there- 
upon remain absent, and become deserters in fact. These cases are very 
common. 

The worthless class are those without energy, enterprise, or any ob- 
ject in life beyond a bare existence. They may be addicted to drunk- 
enness or want. Their principal object in enlisting is that they may 
be fed and clothed. After having been in the service for a time, con- 
cluding that the requirements of a soldier’s life call upon them for more 
exertion and energy than they feel disposed to put forth, they leave, 
having first accumulated sufficient pay to enable them to carry out their 
design. These, as a general thing, belong to the grand army of tramps. 

Among those who enlist in bad faith are such as General Sherman 
mentions in his report: who enlist in the East for the purpose of having 
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transportation furnished them to the Western States, where, upon 
their arrival, or having remained in the service a sufficient length of 
time to accumulate two months’ pay, they carry out the design con- 
ceived by them previous to enlistment and desert, going to the mines, 
to the railroads in Mexico, or elsewhere, as their tastes dictate. Others 
of this class already in the West, and who have not been very success- 
ful in civil pursuits, although they manage to get along pretty comfort- 
ably during the summer, feeling the necessity of seeking shelter and 
a comfortable place for the winter, enlist with the intention of desert- 
ing in the spring. Having been well fed and well clothed during the 
winter, and with a nice little sum of money in the spring, they find 
themselves in good condition for beginning life anew. 

Added to the above are those who consider themselves absolved 
from their part of the contract by the impression they have formed 
that the government has violated its part in making laborers and me- 
chanics of them instead of soldiers, as specified in the enlistment paper. 
Many, after their enlistment, are discovered to be mechanics of some 
kind or another, and as soon as the discovery is made are put to work 
at their trade, whatever it may be, thus imposing upon them in many 
instances the very thing which they enlisted to avoid, and, as is some- 
times the case, instead of doing a soldier’s duty, they are kept during 
the whole five years (proyided they do not desert) at work at the bench. 
This also applies, with more or less force, to common labor performed 
by soldiers. 

It will no doubt be found that the number of those who desert 
in consequence of ill treatment on the part of their officers or non-com- 
missioned officers, or from not being provided with those comforts and 
conveniences which it is the intention of the government that they shall 
have, is the smallest possible: these instances rarely occur. 

It would seem to be pretty clearly demonstrated that the reasons 
for desertion can be reduced to the five above mentioned. That being 
the case, it only remains to apply the remedy, though, of course, it is not 
expected that any course of treatment will effect an entire ctire; but if 
the right medicines are diligently administered, accompanied by proper 
nursing, a vast improvement will doubtless result. 

As regards the drunken, worthless, and dishonest, the first and most 
important thing is, as far as possible, to prevent them entering the ser- 
vice ; secondly, finding them in the service, endeavor to reform them 
and teach them habits of industry, of usefulness, 

With reference to the fourth class, they should not be required to 
perform any labor beyond that implied in the enlistment contract, that 
which immediately pertains to the duties of a soldier,—in garrison, 
such as is necessary for keeping grounds, yards, barracks, etc., neat and 
clean, loading and unloading government stores or supplies, and work 
of a kindred nature; in the field, or in operations against an enemy, 
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building or repairing roads and bridges over which wagon-trains or ar- 
tillery belonging to the troops are required to pass, throwing up tem- 
porary fortifications, building temporary shelter for troops and animals, 
and the like. Permanent roads, bridges, fortifications, barracks, quar- 
ters,—in fact, all improvements of a permanent character,—should be 
performed by civilian labor, or, if by enlisted men, the enlistment should 
be made especially for that purpose, with a full understanding with the 
man to that effect at the time of enlistment. Such artificers as are re- 
quired with the troops at all times should be special enlistments, and 
should be assigned to companies as necessity demanded. Enlistment 
papers should be made to conform to the exact contract in each case. 
It really matters little what the contract between the government and 
the soldier is, so that it is strictly carried out on the part of the gov- 
ernment. 

As has been before stated, the complaints of enlisted men with re- 
gard to the internal economy of the company in which they may be 
serving can readily be investigated and corrected. 

Two of the remedies which I have seen recommended are shorter 
terms for re-enlistment and more pay, both of which would work in- 
jury to the service without producing any beneficial effect whatever. 
Short terms of enlistment are always detrimental. A soldier who has 
served five years and become so much attached to the service as to de- 
sire to continue in it will re-enlist as readily for five as three years. 
Five years should be the minimum, in the interest of efficiency. My 
own observation for over fifteen years satisfies me that to shorten the 
term would have little, if any, influence upon re-enlistments, and none 
at all upon desertions. 

As to an increase of pay, no worse policy could be adopted. It 
would have a tendency to largely increase desertion, rather than dimin- 
ish it. It would stimulate all classes of desertion, particularly under 
the bi-monthly system of payment. It would furnish every class above 
mentioned with greater facilities for making their desertion successful. 
In addition to assisting deserters in general to get away, it would stimu- 
late dishonest enlistments. ‘Those who advance the idea of increase of 
pay certainly cannot have given the matter mature thought. The 
probability is that, beyond the company commander and the paymaster, 
one will rarely be found who could answer the question as to the 
amount of pay that a soldier receives. The general idea is that the 
soldier’s pay is thirteen dollars per month. The members of Congress 
who voted for the bill which became the act of May 15, 1872, in all 
probability, do not now know, if they did then, that the recruit in the 
third year of his enlistment receives fourteen dollars per month, in 
the fourth fifteen, and in the fifth year sixteen, and that after five 
years’ service, by the provisions of the act of August 4, 1854, he re- 
ceives eighteen, after ten years nineteen, and after fifteen years twenty 
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dollars per month. By reference to these figures, in connection with 
the fact that, in addition to this monthly pay, they are provided by the 
government with their food, clothing, fuel, bed, house-room, medicine, 
medical attendance and nursing when they are sick, and that their pay 
and allowances continue as well during sickness as when they are in 
health, it will be found that they are better paid and cared for than 
any class of men from among whom soldiers are enlisted. The gov- 
ernment is now paying more than the market value for this kind of 
service, and should the expense in this particular be increased the 
result would be squandering money, and at the same time really doing 
the service an injury. Values are regulated by surrounding conditions 
and circumstances. When the government or a private individual 
pay more for a common commodity than it is actually worth they do 
themselves an injury, as well (as is often the case) as those from whom 
the purchase is made, or by whom the service is rendered. It destroys 
commercial equilibrium, is bad policy, and should always be avoided. 
The men do not complain of the amount of pay they receive. No 
dissatisfaction whatever is expressed on that score. It is never given 
as a reason for desertion. Three dollars more would never induce a man 
to remain in the service who belongs to the class who would desert. 
There are a number of ways in which this deplorable evil could be 
remedied by the government, and it is principally to Congress and the 
War Department that we are to look for assistance in reducing this 
source of demoralization and expense to the minimum. The standard 
of non-commissioned officers should be raised to a position correspond- 
ing to the responsibility and importance of the officer. They—at least 
the sergeants—should be a connecting link between the officer and 
the private soldier. They should be inspired with a feeling of sym- 
pathy with the officer in promoting discipline and efficiency among the 
men, instead of, as at present, being in sympathy with the men, as is 
the case in the majority of instances, in shielding them from just pun- 
ishment, conniving at desertion and all manner of breaches of disci- 
pline. An officer may be well satisfied that something is wrong in his 
company, but is unable to get at the bottom of it or discover the mal- 
content, for the reason that non-commissioned officers will not inform 
on them, or render the company commander any assistance whatever. 
They must have more pay, and a great deal more, than they are now 
receiving. No competent and reliable man will impose upon himself 
the duties and responsibilities of the office of non-commissioned officer 
for the pay at present allowed. An old soldier who is industrious and 
saving, and probably an artisan, although well qualified, will not accept 
an appointment, for the reason that by being placed on extra duty at 
thirty-five cents a day he will receive more pay than the first sergeant. 
While the government is now paying, probably, more than the market 
value for the services rendered by the private soldier, it is not paying 
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much more than half the value of the service expected from non- 
commissioned officers. It would be extremely unfortunate for the 
service should the bill proposed in the Senate during the last session 
of Congress as an amendment to the appropriation bill become a law, 
in which it was provided that privates, corporals, and sergeants should 
have an increase of three dollars per month, and first sergeants only 
two. The pay of the private soldier should by no means be increased, 
but that of all non-commissioned officers should be greatly advanced, 
and above all that of first sergeant. 

Sutlers’ or traders’ stores should be done away with, and in their 
stead club rooms or canteens should be established and conducted upon 
principles similar to those prescribed in the regulations for the British 
military service, in connection with which should be a gymnasium, a 
variety of games, a well-constituted library, reading-room, ete. 

A retired list for enlisted men should be provided for, and, as sug- 
gested in a bill introduced by Mr. Rogers in the present session of 
Congress, the fines imposed by sentences of garrison courts-martial, and 
the stoppage of twelve and a half cents per month from the soldier’s 
pay, now collected by the paymaster, and which go to the support of 
the Soldiers’ Home, should be transferred from that object and applied 
to the maintenance of such retired list. The money necessary to the 
support of the Soldiers’ Home should be appropriated by Congress each 
year, provided it was considered necessary to continue that institution 
after the establishment of the retired list. The Soldiers’ Home is far 
from being popular among the enlisted men of the army, an evidence 
of which is the small number who are inclined to take advantage of it. 

The government actually assists and encourages desertion in at least 
two ways: First, by its pernicious system of bi-monthly payments, as 
has been above demonstrated ; second, by supporting the judge-advo- 
cate’s department as at present constituted. It is presumed that no 
one will venture the assertion that more frequent payments are either 
impossible or impraeticable. It seems to have been successfully carried 
out in other armies, and why not in that of the United States, when 
there can be no question as to its beneficial results? Furthermore, 
whatever the manner of payment may be, a larger proportion of the 
pay of the private soldier should be retained until his discharge,—one- 
third at least, and perhaps one-half. Not so with non-commissioned 
officers, who should be men of character and reliability, more nearly 
approaching the commissioned officer, and whose pay ought to be at 
least twenty-five, thirty-five, and, for a first sergeant, forty-five dollars 
per month. 

The judge-advocate’s corps is an obstacle in the way of discipline, 
and always has been. In making this statement it is not the intention 
to reflect invidiously on the members of the corps. We might be will- 
ing to admit that they were all of the highest order of legal ability. 
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But gentlemen without a military education, no matter what their legal 
knowledge may be, must of necessity be at a loss when called upon to 
conduct and decide upon cases involving military discipline, and in 
rendering opinions upon the same. It is presumed many officers will 
call to mind several instances in point, occurring within the past year 
or two, in connection with trials of very great importance to the service, 
to say nothing of those less prominent. 

The punishment for desertion has become so mild that it produces 
little or no dread in the mind of the deserter. In the first place, if he 
is shrewd, the chances are largely in favor of his not being appre- 
hended ; and, in the second place, he knows if he is caught he will 
only have two years to serve in the military prison, where the labor 
which he will have to perform is not heavy, where he will three times 
a day sit down toa table probably better supplied than that of any 
company in the army, with a luxurious bed to sleep upon, plenty of 
good and comfortable clothing, medical attendance, and all the com- 
forts of life; and at the end of his term he goes out into the world 
with as much money as he had at the time of desertion, and becomes 
again a citizen, on an equality with the rest of the community, with no 
assurance that he will not repeat the same réle ad infinitum. 

With a judge-advocate’s corps composed of officers having the 
requisite knowledge and experience, and disposition to sustain the 
courts in their endeavors to correct abuses and bring discipline up to 
the proper standard, a different state of affairs would no doubt exist. 
No matter what the sentence of the court may be, two years is the ex- 
tent of the term of imprisonment, and, in addition to this, it has been 
argued that desertion ought to be included in the list of those cases 
coming under the statute of limitation—that is, barring trial unless 
apprehension and prosecution should take place within two years from 
date of desertion. 

Some means should be resorted to by which the crime of desertion 
would become odious. Let the penalty be established by statute, for 
the sake of uniformity, so that it is commensurate with the enormity of 
the offense. Some system should be adopted by which a man, having 
once deserted, would be discovered while undergoing the physical exam- 
ination required previous to enlisting should he again offer himself. 
The suggestion of General Howard is a good one,—that of reviving the 
custom of indelibly marking. No injury or suffering results to the 
man, and the service is protected. It is impossible to conceive why 
the most ignominious of all crimes known to military law should be 
treated with such leniency. Much can be accomplished by the dif- 
ferent branches of the government to mitigate this evil by the exertion 
of a little energy and determination. 

O. W. PoLiock, 
Captain Twenty-third Infantry. 
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WAR NEWS IN AN OLD MAGAZINE. 


MAGAZINE, the dictionary says, comes from the Arabic al-makhzen, 
the storehouse. We get it through the Spanish magagen, and French 
magazin. 

The dictionaries give, as one meaning of the word, “a periodical 
miscellaneous publication, distinct from a newspaper or review,” and 
“a pamphlet periodically published, cogtaining miscellaneous papers or 
compositions.” 

The earliest publications of the magazine species in our language 
were the Gentlemen’s Magazine, started by Cave in 1731, published in 
London, and still in existence; the London Magazine, established in 
the succeeding year, which had an existence of forty years; and the 
Scots’ Magazine, established in 1739. 

We say magazine species, because other periodicals and literary ven- 
tures, such as Spectators, Tatlers, Ramblers, Mercuries, and Monthly 
Chronicles, were not entitled to be classed as such, however interesting 
in their way. 

On our own continent there were published, chiefly in Philadelphia 
and Boston, magazines almost as early in date as those above named. 
B. Franklin published the General Magazine in Philadelphia from 
January to June, 1741. 

Bradford made a venture with the American Magazine in the same 
year, which was even more short-lived, reaching only the third num- 
ber. Another American Magazine was published by W. Bradford, 
from March, 1757, to November, 1758, in Philadelphia; and it was 
continued for about a year longer at Woodbridge, New Jersey. 

The American Magazine, published in Boston, existed for three 
years, from 1742 to 1745. The Pennsylvania Magazine, or American 
Monthly Museum, had an existence which lasted from January, 1775, 
to January, 1776; and the United States Magazine was issued in 1779, 
but only reached a few numbers. The times were not propitious for 
literary ventures. 

The original contributions to the early periodicals of this class were 
generally short and often unimportant, printed with great wealth of 
capital letters, italics, and long s’s, of course, and the communications 
signed by “Sylvius,” “Alumnus,” “ Nic. Machiavel,” and our old 
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friend the “Constant Reader,’”—dreary things, most of them, but they 
faithfully reflect the spirit of the time, as from a thousand facets. 

These magazines combined communications and essays on political 
subjects, morals and manners, news foreign and domestic, the gazette 
of military and naval promotions, ecclesiastical preferments, the course 
of the stocks, the bills of mortality, bankruptcies, births, deaths, and 
marriages, et qui busdam aliis. 

The language used in some of the essays is often coarse, and some- 
times blasphemous, so that in these more refined days it would be im- 
possible to print some of it. 

The foregoing remarks have been suggested by a volume of the Lon- 
don Magazine for 1740, which lies before us as we write, and which 
contains many communications and notices of the capture of Porto 
Bello by Admiral Vernon, interesting especially to naval and military 

_ readers, who may there see how “ our own correspondent” reported bat- 
tles one hundred and forty years ago. Porto Bello fell in November, 
1739, but it was not until the middle of the following March that the 
officer who bore the dispatches concerning the action reached England, 
and reported himself, not at the Admiralty, but to the Duke of New- 
castle, his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State. 

The news was received with vast enthusiasm, and Vernon was the 
hero of the hour. Everything was Vernon; horses, babies, and pot- 
houses were alike named after the “brave admiral,” and to his exploits 
we shall return, after making some general extracts from the volume 
in question. 

In the year of grace 1740, George, the second of the name, was 
king, and in his auspicious reign more than two hundred offenses were 
punishable by death. General Oglethorpe was struggling with the 
Spaniards in Florida, and laying the foundation of the-great State of 
Georgia, of which it can be no harm to regret that it had not a better 
godfather than George. In 1740, Charles Francis of Austria passed 
away,—the last of the male line of Hapsburg,—and Maria Theresa’s 
troubles began. In 1740 the Czarina Anna Iwanowna died, leaving 
as heir to the great empire of Russia a baby of a few months old; 
but, most important: of all, in 1740 the great Frederick came to the 
throne of a third-class state, and began the marvelous work which 
has ended in raising the Hohenzollerns to the position they occupy to- 
day. 

The magazine at which we are looking was carefully edited, that is 
very certain. What we should call defects are the fault of the times, 
and not of the conductor, who is addressed sometimes by his name, 
Caleb D’Anvers, or as “the author of the London Magazine,” or sim- 
ply as “Sir.” 

And now for some of the contents. In the first place, it is evident 
that the navy is the favorite service with the public, as was natural in 
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a Vernon year. Slurs upon the army are not infrequent, and there are 
some communications in regard to that branch of the service intended 
to be withering in sarcasm; but the playfulness is generally as clumsy 
as are the antics of a mule. On the contrary, we find contributors, just 
as in the present day, writing serious essays upon “ ways and means to 
man the navy” and kindred topics. 

One of them says, “I am convinced no Example can be found, of 
our having ever made Draughts from regular, well-disciplined Regi- 
ments, in order to employ them as Marines on board our Navy. I 
must beg leave, sir, to say that, in my Opinion, it would be ridiculous: 
for I cannot but think that newly-raised Troops are as good on board .a 
Man-of-war as well-disciplined Soldiers. In fighting a ship there are 
no Marches or Counter-Marches ; there is no part of the Land Discipline 
required but that of loading and firing the Musket : and a Country Fel- 
low from the Plough, may in three days, be taught to do this as adroitly 
as the most expert Soldier in the Army. It seems to be granted of all 
Sides, sir, that the raising of a body of Marines is nécessary. 

“ In the War in the late Queen’s Time, we were so far from making 
Draughts from our old Regiments for the Service of our Navy, that we 
not only raised Six Regiments of Marines, but also Six Regiments of 
Land Soldiers to serve on board our Ships of War.” 

On the 5th of February (of course before the news of Porto Bello) 
a proclamation was posted “ For the Encouragement of Seamen to enter 
his Majestie’s Service ; wherein every able Sailor above the Age of 18 
and under 54, who shall voluntarily enter on board of any of his 
Majesty’s Ships of War before the 18th of March next, is to receive 
two Guineas as Bounty Money ; and every ordinary Man 30s., and be 
further entitled to six Months’ Pay, provided there should not be an 
Occasion for their Service for so long a time. After the said 15th day 
of March, Constables are to have two Guineas for every Sea-faring Man 
impress’d by them.” 

If he was to be “ press’d,” it was better for “Jack” to press him- 
self, evidently. 

In the February number of the magazine we have a notice of a 
Captain Dumaresque, of a New England privateer, capturing a most 
valuable prize, the “ Nuestra Senora del Pilar,” in sight of the Cana- 
ries. This name, slightly altered, has been known very favorably, if 
we are not mistaken, in privateer and merchant service within the 
present century. 

In one of the numbers the appointment of Horace Mann as resi- 
dent to the Grand Duke of Tuscany is announced, and Walpole’s 
gossiping letters seem to have been the principal result. 

Among the marriage notices we find “ Jno: Rawlinson, Esq™, a gen- 
tleman of great Estate in Oxfordshire, to Miss Locke, daughter of Sir 
John Locke, whose Fortune, ’tis said, will be little less than 100,000 J.” 
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The portions are generally given when they are above five thousand 
pounds. The usual form is “ Miss Anne Smith, a 20,000 /. fortune.” 
The lady is often described as the “sister of so and so.” 
The obituary notices are just as quaint in the eyes of the present 
generation : 
“The Right Honourable the Earl of Delorain, a Scotch Peer, and 
lately a Captain of a Man of War, suddenly in his Chariot.” 
“ Lieut: General Evans, first General of Horse; Colonel of a Regi- 
ment of Horse, and Governor of Chelsea College. He was a brave old 
officer, and distinguished himself at the battle of Sherifmuwir, where he 
received a dangerous wound on the head, with a Cutlass, from a High- 
lander, to whom he ordered the Dragoons to give Quarter, for the fel- 
low’s bravery, when one of them was going to shoot him thro’ the 
Head, for attacking the General, at the head of his Regiment.” 
“Died. Sir W™ Culpeper, Bart: He lost a good Estate by 
Gaming. The title is now extinct.” 
As if to have a due representation in all departments of the period- 
ical in this “ Vernon year,” we find two death notices of the admiral’s 
family: “ At Chatham, M*™ Best, Brewer to the Navy, and Father of 
the brave Adm” Vernon’s lady.” Not long after we have a notice of 
the death of the admiral’s youngest son, aged eleven years, of the 
smallpox. 
“Death. In Southwark, Sir John Lade, Bart: aged near 80, reck- 
on’d one of the best Justices in England, and worth 100,000 7. He 
has left his Estate to a Nephew, about 9 yrs. of age; but the Title falls 
to another Nephew, a Marine at Portsmouth, to whom Sir John has left 
20 s. a Week for his Life.” 
It would be curious to know what became of the private marine. 
Was he pensioned by the other nephew, or did he-go on being roused 
out by the corporal for the relief? 
“M*™ Barbara Hyde, aged 87, a single Gentlewoman, Daughter 
of Dr. Alexander Hyde, Bishop of Salisbury, in Chas: II.’s time.” 
In all the notices there is a free use of the word eminent,—“ emi- 
nent” soap-boilers, eminent bellows-menders, and so forth ; never emi- 
nent generals or eminent lawyers: they are described as “ brave” or 





































“ learned.” 

“ Eminent” appears to have been used in the same way that “ prom- 
inent” is. just now with us. Future generations will laugh at our use 
of prominent in connection with ward politicians, dealers in fertilizers, 
and dancing-masters, all of whom have representatives who are prom- 
inent, according to the daily newspapers. 

They seem to have been afflicted with pension agents in 1740, just 
as we are. We read that “one O’Brian, an Attorney, stood in the pil- 
lory at Charing Cross, for forging pension certificates.” He had, also, 
“a year in Newgate, a fine of five pounds, and to give security for good 
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behavior.” When we consider what a confinement in Newgate was, 
and. what the relative value of money was, the sentence was a severe 
one, even for so mean a crime. 

In our magazine death sentences at the different assizes are regu- 
larly given, but seldom the names of the sufferers, still less their de- 
portment or the particulars of the breakfast eaten on the morning of 
execution; nor do bouquets appear to have been regularly sent to 
them. 

“A woman for stealing a silver tankard.” “Two for the high- 
way.” “Two for horse-stealing.” “One for murder.” “One for 
robbing a man on the highway of three farthings.” 

A remarkable Oxford assize is noticed, called a maiden, because 
there was no capital conviction. The same week two footpads rob the 
Worcester mail near Tyburn turnpike. 

To turn to other matters, a Mrs. Stephens received five thousand 
pounds, by act of Parliament, “for the discovery of her medicines for 
the stone, and proofs made of their utility, efficacy, and Dissolving 
power.” 

Much public sympathy was about this time shown for a certain 
Captain Peddie, of the navy, who had been shipwrecked in his vessel, 
the “Prince of Orange,” in Margate Roads. He had just before had 
a severe fight with a Spanish vessel of superior force, beating her off. 
Public sympathy was worth something in his case, for it not only got 
him another command at once,—the “ Basilisk” bomb-ketch,—but the 
profits of a play acted for his benefit are “said to have reached a thou- 
sand pounds.” 

The following extract shows that they were not so lenient to theatri- 
cal delinquents as the present generation : 

“ Wednesday 23". This Night a Disturbance happen’d at Drury 
Lane Playhouse, occasion’d by two of the principal Dancers not being 
there to dance at the End of the Entertainment, whereupon several 
Gentlemen in the Boxes and Pit pull’d up the Seats and Flooring of 
the same, tore down the Hangings, broke down the Partitions, and all 
the Glasses and Sconces; the King’s Arms over the middle front Box 
was pull’d down and broke to pieces; they also destroy’d the Harpsi- 
chord, Bass Viol, and other Instruments in the Orchestra ; the Curtain 
they cut to pieces with their swords, fore’d their way into the lesser 
Green-Room, where they broke the Glasses, et catera, and after destroy- 
ing every Thing they could well get asunder, to the Amount of about 
3 or £400 Damage, left the House in a very ruinous condition.” 

“ Ruinous,” quoth ’a! We should say so. The foregoing little 
“item” is given without a single word of comment, just as one should 
mention a disastrous fire or a hard frost, one of the, things which are 
inevitable, and we should put up with in a proper spirit. 

In the March number a long account is given of a “ Negro Insur- 
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rection in South: Carolina,” which happened “some time since,” and 
which was “composed” by General Oglethorpe. The negroes were 
headed by some Angola blacks, many of whom spoke Portuguese, 
“which language is near as Spanish as Scotch is to English.” Many 
of them escaped to the Spaniards at St. Augustine, to the huge disgust 
of the doughty general. 

But enough of “ faits divers,” let us see about Admiral Vernon and 
Porto Bello. 

Edward Vernon, who rose to be vice-admiral of the blue in the 
English navy, came of an ancient family in Staffordshire. His father 
was Secretary of State to William and Mary. He received a classical 
education, and was reluctantly permitted by his father to enter the 
navy. He saw much and continuous service at Vigo under Admiral 
Hopson, under Sir George Rooke in the West Indies and Mediter- 
ranean (both excellent officers), and again in the West Indies under 
Sir Charles Wager. 

On the accession of George the Second, in 1727, he was a member 
of Parliament for Penryn, but he soon went afloat again. In 1739 
he was appointed vice-admiral of the blue, and commander-in-chief of 
the squadron fitted out to destroy the Spanish settlements in the West 
Indies. 

He sailed from Spithead on the 23d of July of that year, and on 
the 20th of the following November arrived in sight of Porto Bello. 
He had in the mean time touched at Jamaica to receive supplies and 
embark some troops. 

Porto Bello is not so far from the modern town of Aspinwall, and 
at that time was the key to the immensely valuable trans-isthmian 
traffic with Panama. As we shall see farther on the cotemporary esti- 
mate of his action at Porto Bello, we will now sketch Vernon’s subse- 
quent history in a few words. 

In the spring of 1741 he made an attack upon Carthagena, in con- 
junction with General Wentworth. This was a disastrous failure. It 
would now be forgotten but for the genius of Smollett, who served in 
the expedition as a surgeon’s mate, and who describes it in “ Roderick 
Random.” 

During the rebellion of 1745, Admiral Vernon served upon the 
coast of England very creditably, but afterwards he had a quarrel with 
the Admiralty, the Lords disagreeing with him concerning the appoint- 
ment of a gunner. 

In spite of his services and of his high rank, he was unceremoni- 
ously struck from the list, and thenceforth retired from all public af- 
fairs, except the representation of Ipswich in the House of Commons. 
He died quite suddenly at his seat at Nacton, in October, 1757, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. His estate at Nacton was contiguous 
to that of the Brokes, and Sir Philip Broke, of the “Shannon,” lies 
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buried in the same parish church where, as a boy, he must often have 
looked upon Admiral Vernon’s monument. 

The British people were most anxiously waiting for news of some 
successful stroke against the haughty Don, and we find in the January 
number of the magazine the following effusion, which is given as a 
specimen of how the “agony was piled up” and public enthusiasm 
stimulated : 

“ON THE DECLARATION OF WAR. 

‘‘ Britannia long Iberia’s insults bore, 
And the check’d thunders slumber’d on the shore, 
While Britain’s genius saw with silent pain 
Her rights invaded and her sons complain. 
In vain the gen’rous merchant seeks relief, 
Her cities mourn, her sailors pine with grief, 
While ghosts of ancient heroes haunt the shores, 
And Raleigh’s injured shade revenge implores. 
Ev’n Neptune frown'd, and with indignant smile, 
And eyes up-cast, accus’d his fav’rite isle ; 
Then with his trident struck the coral ground, 
And call’d up all his Tritons at the sound. 
To arms! to arms! the scaly kingdom rung; 


To arms! to arms! the tuneful Nereids sung. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Now ships, long moor’d, their rusty anchors weigh, 
Their stiffen’d flags unfurl, and wing to sea. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Hid in his port the trembling coward keeps, 
Lowers his sail, nor ventures to the deeps.”’ 


Et cetera, et cetera, for about fifty lines more. 

In February a vague report is published to the effect that Admiral 
Vernon with a body of troops had made a descent upon the island of 
Cuba, and taken a post defended by twelve pieces of cannon. 

Then, on March 13th, arrived the great news that the admiral 
with six ships had taken Porto Bello on the 21st of November pre- 
ceding, upon which all England went wild with excitement, although 
the action had been in truth almost a bloodless one. There were six 
ships engaged, viz.: the “ Burford” (70), the flag-ship; the “ Hamp- 
ton Court” (70), the “Princess Louisa” (60), “ Worcester” (60), “Straf- 
ford” (60), and “ Norwich” (50). There were three killed and three 
wounded on board the flag-ship, and the “ Worcester” had the same. 
One man was wounded on board the “ Hampton Court,” and two sol- 
diers were wounded in the landing, one mortally. The “ Princess 
Louisa” Jost her main-topgallantmast. 

The admiral’s report was brought to England by Captain Rentone, 
who had distinguished himself in the action, and was put in command 
of a snow captured in the port to bring the news “ express.” 

The report of the operations is in the usual form, giving an ac- 
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count of the conduct of officers, the articles of capitulation, the capture 
of guarda costas, the mining and destruction of the forts, the release 
of some factors of the South Sea Company held as prisoners by the 
Spaniards, and a sort of bird’s-eye view and chart of the place, showing 
the vessels enveloped in a cloud of smoke, and the forts the same. 
The editor of the magazine gives an account of Porto Bello, which 
will show, he says, of how much importance it was to the Spaniards: 
“ Porto Bello is on the North Side of the famous Isthmus of America, 
commonly call’d the Isthmus of Darien, which running in a manner 
from East to West, between the North and South Seas, joins the two 
vast continents of North and South America, It is about 18 leagues 
from Panama, which lies on the South Side of the said Isthmus. Porto 
Bello is a very fair, large and commodious Harbour, affording good 
Anchoring and good Shelter for Ships, having a narrow mouth, and 
spreading wider within. How it was fortify’d and defended, may suf- 
ficiently appear from the brave Exploits of Admiral Vernon. At the 
Bottom of the Harbour lies the Town, bending along the Shore like a 
Half-moon. It is long and narrow, having two principal Streets, be- 
sides those that go across; with a small Parade about the Middle of it, 
surrounded with pretty fair Houses. The Town lies open to the Coun- 
try, and at the East End of it, where the Road to Panama goes out 
(because of Hills that lie to the Southward of the Town, and obstruct 
the direct Passage), there lies a long Stable running North and South 
from the Town, to which it joins. This is the King’s stable for the 
Mules that are employed in the Road betwixt this and Panama. Porto 
Bello is'an unhealthy Place (tho’ not so bad as Nombre de Dios, where 
the Business transacted at Porto Bello was formerly carried on), The 
East Side is low and swampy, and the Sea at low-water leaves the 
Shore within the Harbour bare, a great way from the Houses; which 
having a black filthy Mud, it stinks very much, and breeds noisom 
Vapours thro’ the heat of the climate, it lying in the 10th Degree of 
North Latitude. For this Reason it is but thinly peopled, tho’ in the 
Time of the Trade there were more people than are to be seen in any 
place in all South America at one Time. For what this place was par- 
ticularly fam’d for, is the Spanish Galloons coming thither yearly from 
Old Spain. When they are near the Coast, Notice is given by an Ad- 
vice-Boat to the place they are before, that the Fleet is coming: Im- 
mediately Posts are sent to Carthagena, Panama, Lima in Peru, ete., 
to give Notice, and to hasten the King’s Treasure. After which it was 
wonderful to see in how short a Time and with what Quantities of 
Money and Goods the Merchants flock’d from all Parts to Porto Bello. 
Immediately there was not a Lodging or a Warehouse to be had for 
Money, and a Garret able to hold but a Bed and some Chests of Money 
would cost 50 Crowns Rent, but for 20 Days Use of it. The Indian 
merchants (of whom there are many, and some very wealthy) set up 
VoL. X.—No. 4. 28 
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Tents and Hammocks, and encamp’d without the Town. Great Num- 
bers of Periaguas and Canoos, and also Sloops and Barks, us’d to 
come down the Rio Chagre, and bring their Goods that way by Water, 
which is but a little from Porto Bello to the West. But the Plate, or 
Gold and Silver, us’d to be carried all the Way by Land upon Mules 
(some say 2000) from Panama to Porto Bello. When the Galloons 
unloaded the Fair began; and ’twas a surprizing Sight to see, that in 
less than 20 Days the Trade would rise to such a Height that the Gal- 
loons would take 20 or 25 Millions of Pieces of Eight on Board, be- 
sides the Quantity of Cochineal, Indico, etc., loaded afterwards; and 
all dispatch’d with the greatest Order and Ease imaginable, the Con- 
signments all regular, the Money duly register’d, with the Marks and 
Numbers distinct and all settled: And in a Month now the Ships set 
Sail, and the place began to look empty again as it was before. The 
Method was for the Galloons to return to Carthagena and from thence 
to sail to the Havana in the Island of Cuba to meet the Flota from 
Vera Cruz, in order to proceed together thro’ the Gulf of Florida for 
Old Spain. This is not the first time that Porto Bello was taken by 
the English, for Sir Francis Drake took it in the reign of Queen Eliz- 
beth, and Sir Henry Morgan in 1668.” 

We are also informed that “by the blowing up the Forts at the 
Harbour of Porto Bello ’twill be in the Power of Great Britain, by 
sending only a 20 Gun Ship once in 2 months from Jamaica, easily to 
prevent the Spaniards from fortifying or rendering the Harbour of 
any Service to them for the future.” 

And now let us see what “our own correspondent” had to say 
about Porto Bello. It is very evident that he was not afforded “ facili- 
ties” for sending his letter by the snow which bore the dispatches, and 
which took about ninety days in getting home; for it is not until the 
April number of the magazine that we have a letter from “Mr. W™ 
Richardson, who was on board the ‘ Burford’ at the Taking of Porto 
Bello.” His account is quite graphic, and worthy of a correspondent 
of later days: 

“On the auspicious 5th of November last, we weighed Anchor, and 
sailed from Jamaica for Porto Bello. The ‘ Burford,’ Admiral Vernon ; 
the ‘ Hampton Court,’ Commodore Brown ; the ‘ Louisa,’ Captain Water- 
house ; the ‘Strafford, Captain Trevor ; the ‘ Worcester,’ Captain Main ; 
and the ‘ Norwich,’ Captain Herbert ; being 2 of 70, 3 of 60, and 1 of 50 
Guns.” We may remark that each of the 70-gun ships carried about 
500 men ; the 60’s had 400, and the 50-gun ship a complement of 300. 

“On the 21st in the afternoon, we came up with Porto Bello Har- 
bour. The town is situate in the Bottom of a Bay, above a Mile 
deep, and near half a Mile broad at the Mouth of the Harbour, where 
a strong Castle and Fort stood on the Side of a steep Rock, with 300 
Men, and 100 great Guns, called the Iron Castle. On the opposite 
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Side, but about a Mile farther up, stood Castle Gloria, larger than the 
other, having 400 Men, and 120 Guns, most of them the largest ever 
seen, This was also situate on the Side of a high Rock, and under the 
Cannon of it, and of Fort St. Hieronymo, which was a strong Battery 
nearly opposite ; ail the Ships belonging to the Harbour rode at Anchor. 
On the Iron Castle the Spaniards hoisted up the Flag of Defiance ; 
and, as we were told by themselves afterwards, they wish’d earnestly 
for our attempting to come in, as believing they could sink us all im- 
mediately ; but said, they found we were only making a second Basti- 

mento Expedition, and would not give them the Pleasure of en- 
" gaging us. 

“* But they were soon gratify’d in their Wishes; for the ‘Hampton 
Court’ made directly opposite to the Castle, being in the Van; and, as 
the Wind had died away, she dropp’d her Anchor before it, receiving 
a very brisk Fire from the Spaniards at the Distance of little more 
than a Cable’s Length. She soon convinced them that she was both 
willing and able to return it, for in about 25 Minutes she fir’d above 
400 Shot against the Castle; so that nothing was to be seen but Fire 
and Smoke on both Sides. The ‘ Norwich’ then came up next, who met 
with the same Reception ; and altho’ she did not fire quite so quick as 
the ‘Hampton Court,’ yet we could observe that her Shot was so well 
aim’d as to put the Spaniards a good deal off their Metal, hardly re- 
turning her one gun for three. In 28 Minutes the ‘ Worcester’ got up 
also, who anchoring close by the other two, did no small Execution 
against the Castle, in a little Time knocking down the higher Part of 
it, and driving many of the Spaniards from their Guns. 

“We made all the Sail possible, and came before the Castle with 
the Blue Flag at our Fore-Top-Mast Head, and the Bloody Flag at 
the Main-Top-Mast Head, in 20 Minutes after the ‘Worcester’ The 
Admiral, whose Conduct and Courage is hardly to be parallel’d, order’d 
our Anchor to be dropp’d within half a Cable’s Length of the Castle, 
as being resolv’d to convince them we were no Way afraid of all 
they could do. Notwithstanding they had discharg’d very few Guns 
for some Minutes before we came up; yet, as if they had resolv’d to 
summon up all their Courage against the Flag, they welcom’d us with 
a terrible Volley, which, being at so short a Distance, took Place with 
almost every Shot. One struck away the stern of our Barge; another 
broke a large Gun upon our upper Deck ; a third went thro’ our Fore- 
Top-Mast ; and a fourth, passing thro’ the Arning within two inches 
of our Main-Mast, broke down the Barricado of our Quarter Deck, 
very near the Admiral, and kill’d 8 Men in a Moment, wounding 5 
others which stood by them. This ldok’d as if we should have bloody 
Work, but was far from discouraging our brave Fellows, (who in 
every Ship were so zealous as hardly to be restrain’d from firing,) for 
we return’d their Salute in such a Manner, that altho’ they fired a Shot 
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now and then, yet they never did us the least Damage afterwards. We 
drove them from all their lower Guns the first Broad Side; and by a 
Spring upon our Cable, bringing about our Starboard Guns, we gave 
them another in 3 Minutes, and so on for 6 or 7 Rounds, which made 
them quite sick of the Affair, and we could observe them flying for 
Refuge into the Ambuscades. The Admiral, taking advantage of this 
Remission, order’d out the Boats with our third Lieutenant M*™ Brod- 
erick, and about 40 Sailors, as also a Company of Marines and their 
Officers, whom he commanded to land under the Fire of our Guns in 
the very Front of the lower Battery ; and making a Signal for two 
other Ships to follow the Example, they all landed safe but 2 soldiers, 
who were killed by the Small Guns from the Castle. One man set 
himself close under an Embrassier, whilst another climb’d upon his 
shoulders and enter’d under the Mouth of a Great Gun. This so dis- 
may’d the Spaniards, that they threw down their Arms and fled to the 
Top of the Castle; from whence scaling backwards, we could see them 
run into the.Woods by hundreds, and fly for their Lives. All the 
Boats Crews were on the Platform in three Minutes after landing, and 
struck the Spanish Flag of Defiance, hoisting the English colours.” 
Another “correspondent” says that when Captain Downing, who 
commanded the shore party, wanted to halt the men at this juncture, to 
get them into some kind of order, the headmost seaman sang out, 
“with a great oath,” “Never let us Halt before we are Lame, Cap- 
tain !”—on which followed a grand huzza, and the upper batteries were 
stormed. If there had been any real defense, the captain might have 
regretted giving way to the headlong dash of his sailors. “ The Capi- 
tano and Officers which were taken in the Castle shut themselves up 
in a strong Lodgement ; but upor our Lieutenant’s firing a Gun or two 
thro’ the Door, they quickly open’d it, and begg’d Quarter. Thus the 
Tron Castle was taken by four English Ships (for the ‘ Louisa’ and ‘ Straf- 
ford’ were not come up) in two Hours, which, in the Hands of so many 
Englishmen, might have been defended against all the Naval Force of 
Spain. The Gloria and Hyeronymo Forts kept firing towards us all 
the Time of Action, but most of their Shot fell short, or flew over our 
Rigging. . After we had got Possession of the Jron Castle, we tried to 
reach them with our lower Deck Guns, and could observe, that in a 
few Minutes we were so fortunate, as to have struck down their Flag- 
Staff at the Gloria Castle, and beat down several Houses in the Town: 
we also sunk a Sloop near Fort St. Hyeronymo and the Gloria. The 
Contest lasting till night, put an End to the Engagement; when it was 
resolved in full Council, that as there was no Wind, every Ship should 
warp up to the Fortifications, and come to Action as soon as possible 
in the Morning ; but just as we began to move about Break of Day, we 
observed a Boat coming towards us with a Flag of Truce and Terms 
of Capitulation, viz., that the Government would deliver up all the 
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Fortifications, provided they might be allow’d to march out with the 
Honours of War; have an Indemnity for themselves, the Town, and 
the Inhabitants ; and be permitted to enjoy all the Ships in the Har- 
bour. This last alone was rejected ; for the Admiral resolved to have 
all the Ships, being the very Ships which had done our Merchants all 
the Injuries complain’d of in these Coasts ; as also the English Factors 
and Effects of the South-Sea Company, deliver’d up to us.” We may 
here remark the South Sea shares, which had been at 94, went up to ) 
1023 after the receipt of the news of the capture of Porto Bello. ) 

“They readily complied, and we took Possession of the Ships and 
Forts accordingly. In the Gloria we found 120 Guns, 200 Small Arms 
and Blunderbusses, as many Swords, 200 Barrels of Powder, four Large 
Mortars, Thousands of Iron and Copper Balls, with the Guns and 
Ammunition in the Jron Castle, of which about 87 (in all) are of Brass, 
together with two Men-of-War of 24 Guns, one Snow of 14, four 
good Sloops, a Periaguay, and Half-Galley. We have also had the 
good Luck to find about $10,000 belonging to the King of Spain, 
which the Admiral distributed among his Majesty’s Forces for their 4 
Encouragement. 

“We have broke the Trunnions of all the Iron Guns, which will 
render them useless, and blasted all the Foundations, and burnt the 
Superstructures of the Castles, so that some Millions would hardly 
compensate the Damage. It is absolutely impossible ever to restore 
them to the Condition in which we found them, because the Foundations 
are so much shatter’d and split by Mining as to render it impracticable 
to attempt rebuilding them on the same Spot.” 

Another correspondent says that at the close of the day’s fighting 
the crews of the Spanish men-of-war, seeing the fate of the Iron Fort, 
and despairing of being able to defend themselves, fell to plundering | 
the town on the night of the 21st, and committed great outrages upon | 
the inhabitants. Also, that among those who surrendered was the | 
very man who “had some time before cut off Captain Jenkins’ ears : 
and otherwise inhumanly used him.” The fellow escaped punish- | 
ment, as the admiral had pledged himself that all who surrendered 
“should be safe.” Jenkins was one of the English merchant captains 
who had persisted in trading on the Spanish Main in spite of the 
Spaniards; and when they cut his ears off for doing so they told him 
to go and show them to the English king, saying they would serve him 
and his officers the same way. 

As this does not profess to be an historical sketch, but only a series 
of extracts from a magazine, we must now leave Admiral Vernon, 
without comment upon his victory and its results, and without referring 
to half the notices he received in the single volume under considera- 
tion. 

But we cannot close without some notice of the ballad of “ Admiral 
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Hosier’s Ghost,” which appears in the June number, a ditty which 
was a favorite one, both afloat and ashore, for years after George the 
Second slept with his fathers, and was even sung in the fleet during 
the early part of the present century. 

In 1726, during hostilities between England and Spain, Admiral 
Hosier, a gallant officer of high reputation, was sent out to the Spanish 
Main in command of a fine fleet, and much was expected of him by 
the public. The Spaniards heard of his coming, landed the treasure 
which was already on board their galleons, shut themselves up in their 
fortified ports, and simply waited. The English histories do not en- 
large upon this episode of that war, but it is plain that Hosier and his 
officers and men were sacrificed to a short-sighted, timid, and tempo- 
rizing policy which did not govern those who sent out Vernon. Hosier 
was so hampered by instructions, or want of instructions, that he was 
unable to take measures to protect English trade in that quarter, much 
less to go in and capture the forts and galleons. 

His fine fleet lay at anchor on an unhealthy coast until inaction, 
disgust, and hope delayed, as well as bad beef, weevilly bread, and a 
short allowance of water, had brought on scurvy and the fever, and the 
ships’ companies simply melted away. At last Hosier himself died,— 
it is said of a broken heart,—and was buried in the coast waters like 
the rest. His men appear never to have lost confidence in him during 
the worst of their trials, and seem to have regarded him as a martyr to 
duty and to the policy of a home ministry, who had sent a large fleet 
out to “persuade” rather than compel their enemy. The Spaniards 
retaliated for the sending of this fleet of Hosier’s by the siege for the 
recovery of Gibraltar, and after that failed there was a temporary peace 
again, which was broken in 1739. 

After Vernon’s success a ballad appeared entitled “Admiral Ho- 
sier’s Ghost.” It is contained in our magazine, as we have said, and 
there appears anonymously, but it is known to have been written by 
Richard Glover, a poet who has left behind him several volumes, now 
consigned to the upper shelves of old libraries. 

There seems a peculiar fitness in a Glover writing about a Hosier, 
and here are the verses : 


‘‘ As near Porto Bello lying, 
On the gently swelling flood, 
At midnight, with streamers flying, 
Our triumphant navy rode; 
There where Vernon sate, all glorious 
From the Spaniard’s late defeat, 
And his crew, with shouts victorious, 
Drank success to England’s fleet, 
On a sudden, shrilly sounding, 
Hideous yells and shrieks were heard. 
Then, each heart with fears confounding, 
A sad troop of ghosts appear’d, 
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All in dreary hammocks shrouded, 
Which for winding-sheets they wore, 
And with looks by sorrow clouded 
Frowning on that hostile shore. 
On them gleam’d the moon’s wan lustre, 
When the shade of Hosier brave 
His pale-band was seen to muster, 
Rising from their wat’ry grave. 
O’er the glimmering wave he hy’d him 
Where the ‘ Burford’ reared her sail, 
With three thousand ghosts beside him, 
And in groans did Vernon hail. 
‘Heed, oh, heed my fatal story! 
I am Hosier’s injured ghost ; 
You who now have purchas’d glory 
At this place where I was lost, 
Tho’ in Porto Bello’s ruin 
‘You now triumph, free from fears, 
Yet to hear of my undoing 
You will mix your joys with tears. 
See yon mournful spectres sweeping, 
Ghastly, o’er this hated wave, 
‘Whose wan cheeks are stained with weeping ? 
These were English captains brave; 
And these numbers, pale and horrid, 
Were my sailors once so bold. 
Lo! each hangs his drooping forehead 
While his dismal fate is told. 
I, by twenty sail attended, 
Did this Spanish town affright ; 
Nothing then its wealth defended. 
But my orders not to fight. 
O that, with my wrath complying, 
I had cast them in the Main, 
Then, no more inactive lying, 
I had low’red the pride of Spain! 
For resistance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ships had done 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Didst achieve with siz alone. 
Then the Bastimentos never 
Had our foul dishonor seen, 
Nor the sea the sad receiver 
Of these gallant men had been. 
Then, like thee, proud Spain dismaying, 
And her galleons leading home, 
Tho’, condemned for disobeying, 
I had met a traytor’s doom. 
To have fall’n, my country crying, 
‘“* He has play'd an English part,’ 
Had been better far than dying 
Of a griev’d and broken heart. 
Unrepining at thy glory, 
Thy successful arms we hail ; 
But remember our sad story 
When to Britain back you sail. 
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All your country’s foes subduing, 
When your patriot friends you see, 

Think on vengeance for my ruin, 
And for England shamed in me!’”’ 


In the July number of the magazine we have an answer from 
“Vernon to Hosier’s ghost,” in which the former says,— 


‘¢ Hosier! with indignant sorrow 
I have heard thy mournful tale ; ” 


and promises, in revenge, that 


“‘ Carthagena, tow’ring wonder, 
At the daring deed dismay’d, 
Shall ere long by Britain’s thunder 
Smoking in the dust be laid.’ 


But this prediction, as we have seen, was not fulfilled, while Vernon 
and his men narrowly escaped the fate of Hosier and his seamen. 


E. SHIPPEN. 


PHILADELPHIA, February, 1884. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Wuew! how it blows! Slam, bang, split, spit! howling down the 
chimney, eddying round the house, whirling the snow here, there, 
everywhere before it has time to touch the cold brown earth that 
pitifully bares its frozen bosom, shivering in the blasts, as if begging 
the protection of the soft white flakes which, in angry remonstrance 
at the rough treatment they are receiving, cling desperately to the man 
or beast so unfortunate as to be out in this raging Western blizzard. 
Thus it was that the big yellow ambulance, the four sturdy mules, and 
the buffalo-skin-enveloped soldier driving them looked as if they had 
been riding through the clouds, so covered were they with the refugee 
snow, while the ground was as bare as possible. 

“ My dear, there’s the ambulance,” said a rather shrill voice, and a 
pair of greenish eyes cautiously peered into a cheery room, in which:a 
base-burner was roaring gloriously, red hot, sending the temperature 
way up into the nineties, but making the general aspect most pleasant 
to behold in contrast to the wintry scene outside. The storm, the heat, 
the voice were all unheeded by the little man addressed, who, with 
music-stand beside him and violin in hand, was squeak, squeak, squeak- 
ing on one high string until one wondered how his own nerves stood 
the strain. 

“General, it’s time for you to start: do you hear?” again said the 
voice, which must have unconsciously taken its pitch from the Paganini 
performance alluded to, its owner this time coming into the room. 

“Yes, my dear. I think I’ve got it! I think I have got it at 
last,” was the general’s only response. 

“Yes, but it won’t last,” sighed the lady. “ You have thought you 
had it these twenty years, but you always lose it.” 7 

“ Just listen to the tone of that string!’ continued the general, not 
noticing the discouraging reply. “Hear how it sings! That’s the 
true quality,” as the tortured catgut gave forth a wailing howl. “Ah! 
the world will for the first time know a really good violin when mine 
is finished. I'l] go right to work and get through with it: it won’t 
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take long now. Suppose you sit down at the piano and give mea 
chord in G major, Rachel.” 

“But, my dear,” repeated the long-suffering wife, “the ambulance 
is at the door, and you must go to the station.” 

“Oh! Ah, the station? I don’t want to go to the station to-day. 
Ugh! I wouldn’t keep a mule out in such a storm. Do,re,mi! You 
see, it’s very difficult to finish a violin when you make even the strings 
yourself,—out of your own cats, too,—very difficult indeed.” And the 
sweet-faced old gentleman hummed contentedly without thought of fan- 
ning the wrath that so soon was to descend on his devoted head ; for the 
mention of the cats was literally a bone of contention between them, he 
having sacrificed a pet tabby to his chimerical notion of making violin- 
strings, and with every assurance in his own powers to overcome all 
difficulties in the completion of the beloved violin that had occupied him 
now for twenty years, the making of which had become a passion, but 
never once had interfered with his military duties or discipline, as 
many an unlucky youngster could testify, who, taking advantage of the 
general’s musical absorption to neglect some routine work, found him- 
self caught up on the point of the bow, as it were, and well rosined. 

“General Cello, will you leave the house this instant?” almost 
shrieked the rasping voice, a steely glitter coming into the long green 
eyes. 

“ Leave the house, my dear? Why?” calmly adjusting a bridge. 

“Ts your memory failing entirely? Don’t you know Anice is 
coming on the Eastern train? didn’t you get a telegram saying she 
would be here to-day? didn’t you write and ask her to come,—nay, 
insist upon it when her father demurred ?” 

“Ah! Anice is coming, that’s a fact. Well, the child can ride up 
in the ambulance. Ralph will make her very comfortable. Perhaps 
Colston would go down, if he isn’t officer of the day.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Cello, with the calmness of despair, “ let Anice 
arrive in this howling wilderness alone ; let her drive five miles in this 
blinding storm with only a soldier for an escort ; let her write home a 
glowing account of the way this frontier hospitality strikes her, and 
then, in four years, when you have to retire and want the governorship 
of the ‘Soldiers’ Home,’ you ask Anice’s father to get it for you, and 
see what he will say. Or, worse, let her first meet that arch-flirt Col- 
ston under the to her romantic circumstances of a blizzard and a long 
drive in an ambulance ; let him look into her eyes and beguile her with 
his seductive speeches until the musty ambulance becomes a golden 
chariot, the frozen prairie blooms in flowers, the howling winds soften 
into gentle zephyrs, and before she has a chance to realize the hardships 
of this barbaric life have her so deeply in love she will think life not 
worth living unless she can go careering through it in an ambulance 
drawn by four mules in a snow blizzard, with Colston wrapping her up 
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in buffalo robes. Send Colston after her indeed! For my part I wish 
you would keep him in close arrest until after Anice’s visit. Why you 
ever ordered him here just at this time is more than I can tell.” 

To which the general—on whom his wife’s eloquence had had the 
effect of arousing him to a sense of his duty, inasmuch as he was now 
arrayed in buffalo overcoat, hat, and gloves, which, with his diminutive 
size, gave him decidedly the appearance of an Esquimaux—replied, 
with one of those rare glimpses of humor at his wife’s expense,— 

“T wanted to make it pleasant for Anice.” 

“You have succeeded, general. Captain Colston will undoubtedly 
make it exceedingly pleasant for Anice; and Anice’s father will make 
it exceedingly pleasant for you, in gratitude for settling her so advanta- 
geously in life” And with this withering sarcasm, Mrs. Cello shut 
the poor general out into the raging storm, where the mules were pa- 
tiently waiting, and the driver was blowing his fingers, stamping his feet, 
and otherwise bestirring himself to keep from freezing, while express- 
ing in true teamster vernacular his displeasure at the general’s usual 
dilatoriness. 

“ Now, Ralph, it’s later than I thought,—we have only twenty min- 
utes to reach the station; think we can do it?” 

“ Perhaps, general, if I may swear at the critters, savin’ your pres- 
ence: they’ve thick hides and short memories,” said Ralph, who was a 
character and stood in awe of nothing save the general, the mildest 
specimen, man or beast, with which he had to deal. 

“Swear away, only get there in time.” 

And Ralph ‘ swore away,’ a blue streak with scarce an intermission 
during the five miles. The air grew almost sulphurous, the snow actu- 
ally melted around him. 1 

“ Kind o’ warmsa fellow up!” he muttered, launching forth another 
volley. 

“ By George, there’s the whistle!” cried the general, forgetting his 
dignity, and suddenly realizing the effect on Anice in arriving alone in 
such a deserted place. “ Poor little thing! she will be frightened,” he 
thought. The general’s heart was in the right place, and his first care 
was for Anice, although there did mingle with his concern the hope 
that Anice’s father might not hear of the delay and be influenced 
against him when he should ask for the home governorship. 

The train was just moving off when the ambulance dashed into 
sight. On the station platform, surrounded by an admiring group of 
railroad hands and miners, stood an apparition rarely seen in this dis- 
tant clime. 

A dark-green redingote trimmed with shaggy fur snugly fitted a 
slight, gracefully-rounded form ; a cloth turban of the same hue rested 
lightly on a head of childish curls; a pair of soft brown eyes looked 
out from under a broad white brow ; a mignon mouth, a straight little 
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nose, and a charmingly fresh, healthful complexion were a sight to make 
an old man young on such a day as this. And when with a glad little 
cry she bounded toward the general, exclaiming, “I thought you had 
forgotten me!” and with the native grace and courtesy that made her 
remarkable even in diplomatic drawing-rooms in Washington she 
turned and thanked the assembled men for their help and interest in 
getting her safely landed, each mother’s son, raising his tattered cap, 
swore inwardly to live and die, if need be, in her service. 

As for Ralph, he forgot to swear once, although the mules lagged 
dreadfully on the return trip, and the cold grew more intense as the 
short winter afternoon faded into night. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


“T HOPE you are not very tired, Anice, my dear?” said Mrs, Cello, an 
hour later, opening the door in that peculiar catlike manner of hers. 
She was very like a cat this woman, with her gentle ways and shrill 
voice ; she could purr occasionally when the ends of some of her ambi- 
tious schemes were compassed. 

It was said she had made the general, and indeed this grasping 
world might easily have gotten the better of the guileless, childlike old 
soldier, but-it would take more than this world to get ahead of Mrs. 
General. She just a little startled the girl, who, comfortably disposed 
in wrapper and slippers, was leaning against the window-frame watch- 
ing the storm. There was nothing else to see,—even the barracks and 
the guard-house were hidden by the snow,—and the face turned quickly 
toward Mrs. Cello bore slight traces of homesickness; for, although the 
visit had been eagerly anticipated, and the Cellos old friends, the first 
impressions of this new life were not so favorable as they might have 
been. 

“Oh, no; I am not in the least tired. I slept delightfully on the 
train last night. I only wish it were not snowing, so that I could see 
something of this queer place before dark.” 

“Tt won’t take you long to see it when it clears off, as it will to- 
morrow. There is so little of interest here I almost despair of making 
your visit pleasant. I am afraid we were very selfish to insist on your 
leaving Washington just at this time; we have nothing to offer you in 
return for the pleasure you give us.” 

“If you only knew how glad I was to leave! I am so tired of the 
Washington season, although this is only my second winter. I enjoy 
myself much more in the fall and spring when the official life is over. 
During the season I have to hold such big receptions and go to so many 
dinners, I feel like a dowager by Lent. It is not a pleasant life for a 
girl without a mother,” and Anice’s voice trembled, though she had 
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never known a mother’s love or care. “ But,” brightening, “surely 
there are some agreeable people at the fort ?” 

“Yes, I think you will find them so. I am glad you are not fa- 
tigued ; I have invited some of them in to-night to meet you. The major 
and his wife are quite interesting ; both are over sixty, and both are very 
flirtatious. His old-fashioned gallantries will amuse you, and his wife’s 
coquetries with the younger officers are Jaughable. Of course, Anice, 
as you are the only young lady in garrison, you will be the object of 
the most devoted attention ; and although to a girl who has received so 
much admiration from such men as you have at home, your head will 
scarcely be turned by the devotion of the young officers here, there are 
one or two older men who are more handsome and just as fascinating 
as any one you have ever met, and while I don’t think it necessary to 
warn you, my dear, still you will meet them in a much more informal 
manner and see more of them than you would in a dozen seasons in 
Washington, and under, perhaps, to you romantic circumstances. Don’t 
let them seriously engage your affections. I hope the life you see here 
will désillusionné you of any longings young girls are apt to have for 
army life. Put on your prettiest dress and look your loveliest this even- 
ing. I don’t care how captivating you are, or how many heartaches 
you cause, only keep fancy free yourself.” 

“T am in no danger, I assure you, Mrs. Cello,” said Anice, with 
that calm assurance and superiority girls assume who, having reached 
the advanced age of nineteen years, have never yet felt Cupid’s dart. 
“ Papa says I am quite heartless,” which was the mildest expression 
“ papa” had used when, on Anice’s first winter in society, she had re- 
fused the first secretary of the English Legation, a bona fide “ lord” 
with a rent-roll of fifty thousand pounds, who was only playing at di- 
plomacy “foreign countries for to see,’—withal a good man and a 
thorough English gentleman, ready to lay himself, his titles, and his 
shekels at the feet of the Secretary’s pretty daughter, who had only 
flirted mercilessly with him and then turned a deaf ear to his pleadings. 
Having refused this brilliant offer, Anice felt herself to be fire-proof, and 
not all likely to be moved by any frontiersman, who had probably 
never even received the polish resulting from a long tour of duty in 
Washington, consisting of arduous labor at receptions and germans, 

What a glorious thing is youth and health! There was Anice, 
after a four days’ railroad trip, as the drum rolled off tattoo, dressed 
and in the parlor, ready to assist Mrs. Cello in “ receiving,” arrayed 
in a bewildering French costume of pink silk and creamy lace, caleu- 
lated to inspire the deepest envy among the ladies at the post, whose 
dresses, gotten the last time they were East “on leave,” immediately 
by contrast looked old and dowdy, and equally to excite the wildest 
admiration in the hearts of the male portion of the community, even 
if the bright eyes, brilliant cheeks, and fascinating manners of this little 
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belle were not enough to complete the conquest. With much difficulty 
the general had been induced to leave his cherished “ fiddle” and put 
on a dress uniform coat, but only on condition that Anice would listen 
to the whole history of ‘the violin and assist him with chords the next 
morning. 

The major and his wife were the first to arrive. “They always 
come in before the music and go out after it,” whispered Mrs. Cello, as 
they were announced. 

Mrs. Major gave Anice the merest nod, and ambled directly up to 
the general, as the only available man present, blushing prettily and 
wanting to know “all about that dear violin;”’ while the major 
bowed so low Anice doubted if he would ever rise again, and felt like 
helping him. His admiration, intended to be too deep for words, was 
expressed in long-drawn sighs and tender glances. Offering his arm, he 
was just about to lead Anice to a secluded corner, where he would un- 
doubtedly have monopolized her for the evening, had not Mrs. Cello 
interfered by bringing up four or five young gentlemen, who considered. 
themselves fortunate in happening to be at the fort just now on a gen- 
eral court-martial. Punctiliously arrayed in full regimentals, they 
were a pleasant, gentlemanly set of young fellows, a year or two from 
West Point, sighing dismally at their present social isolation, and ready 
for any amount of fun and flirtation. . 

Two of them Anice had known at West Point the summer she 
had spent there the year before she was “ out,” when her acme of hap- 
piness consisted in meandering down “ Flirtation Walk” with a suit of 
gray and bell buttons, the man inside not making much difference while 
this severe attack of “cadet fever” lasted. 

In this out-of-the-way place Anice and the whilom cadets met as 
old friends. They all had mutual acquaintances, and Anice felt in her 
native element, seated on the low ottoman, surrounded by brass buttons, 
quite like a diplomatic reception at the White House. 

Mrs. Cello moved here and there among her guests, her face in- 
dicative of intense satisfaction as she glanced at the merry party in the 
centre of the room. 

Anice was evidently enjoying herself. There was no actual danger 
in the pleasant but ordinary group surrounding her, and Mrs. Cello 
devoutly hoped Captain Colston would not come. He sometimes 
affected to despise ladies’ society, he openly abhorred young girls, and 
since that ugly affair in Canada prudent mammas had carefully avoided 
Captain Colston; for, no matter how great his indifference, the girls 
thought him too interesting for anything, and indeed it was a moral 
impossibility for the captain to speak to any woman without throwing 
a tone of utmost devotion in his voice, and as for his eyes, they spoke 


volumes. 
Anice, suddenly looking up after a gay repartee to some sally from 
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one of the lieutenants, her cheeks dimpling, her eyes laughing, her 
attitude expressive of the utmost grace and arch beauty, met full the 
astonished gaze of a pair of dark blue eyes belonging to the grandest- 
looking man it had ever been her fortune to behold. He was bowing 
low over Mrs. Cello’s hand, and was saying something that made even 
that distrustful lady smile. He completely dwarfed every other man 
in the room. 

He was officer of the day, and the additional uniform he was obliged 
to wear made him more striking, even if his six feet two, his magnifi- 
cent bearing, his perfect face, and crown of snow-white hair had not 
lifted him above all ordinary men, 

Colston’s white hair was a mystery; he was only thirty-five, and 
certainly at twenty his raven tresses had shown no signs of bleaching. 
It was darkly whispered that remorse had not only preyed upon his 
damask cheek, but had withered with age his ambrosial curls. It was 
true, after the Canadian escapade was hushed up, the captain had been 
granted a year’s leave with permission to go beyond seas, but to what 
seas he had gone beyond none ever knew. It was said he had embarked 
on a sailing-vessel bound for Egypt, and, arriving there and joining a 
caravan, had wandered many months in the great desert, coming back 
so changed his brother-officers failed to recognize him. All this was 
years ago. His face now bore no sign of inward struggle, and the thick 
white hair only added to the wondrous charm always felt while in this 
man’s presence. 

Mrs. Cello immediately presented him to Mrs. Graves, a pretty 
bride, whose new husband had just been ordered out on a winter scout, 
and who was most disconsolate over this her first experience of army 
life. ‘If I can only keep him away from Anice until the evening is 
nearly over,” thought Mrs. Cello, uneasily, for she noticed that Anice 
seemed a trifle absent in her manner. 

“Why don’t you ask who the latest arrival is?” asked Lieutenant 
Burbank, also noticing the direction of Anice’s glance. 

“ Suppose I don’t want to know?” she answered, bringing herself 
back from contemplating the new Apollo. 

“ Ah, you can’t deceive me,” answered the rather ruffled lieutenant. 
“ You haven’t looked at us since he came in. I am sure you want to 
know his name.” 

“T shall probably hear it in the course of time,” said Anice, with 
dignity. This assumption of knowing her inmost thoughts was slightly 
presumptuous, and must be quelled at the start. 

“ But tell me,” she continued, relapsing into her former brightness, 
“some more of this queer life you lead. I shall depend on you, Mr. 
Hargrove, to teach me the ‘calls.’ I know the last one,—those three 
little mournful strikes on the drum,—‘ taps,’ is it not? I always feel 
so sorry for the poor soldiers to have to go to bed then whether they 
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want to or not, and have to be in the dark no matter how interested 
they may be in book or work !” 

The officers smiled indulgently, not enlightening her as to the many 
offenders reprimanded every morning for being out after “ taps.” 

“ And you, Mr. Burbank, will teach me to ride cavalry horses? I 
have been through a course of training at the New York riding-school, 
but I suppose that will go for naught on these fiery steeds. _Be sure 
and send the pieces to papa. I don’t think he ever expected me to 
come back entirely whole.” 

Thus, in idle talk and light-hearted laughter, the evening wore 
away. Thesimple refreshments the limited resources of the commissary 
afforded were handed around, and still were Captain Colston and Anice 
far apart. Cards were now brought out. Anice, boldly avowing utter 
stupidity at whist, was left out. Several of the lieutenants were called 
away to make up hands. The major’s wife had captured one fledgling 
in barless shoulder-straps, to whom she was making eyes and life a 
burden at one and the same time. Captain Colston was becoming 
wearied of the bride’s ceaseless bewailing the cruelties of army life in 
general, and her lot in particular,—“ So different from my life at home, 
you know, where ‘pa’ never allowed a wish of mine to be crossed.” 
And Anice was at the tender mercies of the major, who would kiss her 
hand at every other word. The general came to the rescue. He liked 
Colston,—he was a splendid officer, a bright fellow,—and as the dear 
general never believed harm of any one, he placed no confidence in the 
ill-natured rumors concerning the captain. He was proud of Colston 
and he was proud of Anice, and he wanted them to meet. So, playfully 
accusing Colston of monopolizing the bride, and gravely inviting her 
into his music-room, “ knowing she was such an accomplished musi- 
cian,” the artful old flatterer linked his arm in Colston’s and, presto! he 
was presented to Miss Arleigh. The major was whisked out of the way, 
and those two were left alone to begin in the most conventional man- 
ner a friendship that forever afterward was to leave its impress on their 
lives. To lead her to one of the low, broad, cushioned window-seats, 
to draw up acamp-stool and seat himself directly in front, where every 
play of her features could be watched by him alone, was another min- 
ute’s work, and there he had her, poor little bird! safe in his toils if he 
chose. Ah, Anice, you will need all your society training, learned in 
a school which for hollowness and vanity is not surpassed the world 
over, all your defensive wiles and clear head and free heart to bear 
against that caressing voice and deep eyes filled with such a sad, respect- 





ful admiration. 

The merest commonplaces he uttered took deeper meaning than 
such phrases would when spoken by other men. He seemed to believe 
so thoroughly in himself and what he said, to accuse him of flippancy 
was almost sacrilege. 
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“ Tt was kind in you, Miss Arleigh, to leave the splendors of a Wash- 
ington January to bring a breath of Southern sunshine, tropical flowers, 
and civilization to this desolate spot. Looking at you I almost catch 
a glimpse of the gay, careless, happy life of pleasure at this moment 
going on in your home. If I should draw this curtain a trifle,” pull- 
ing the heavy rep so as to entirely screen her from view in the room, 
“T can imagine myself at some reception,—perhaps at your father’s 
house. The air is heavy with the perfume of violets, soft strains of 
music rise above the hum of myriad voices. We are in the conserva- 
tory, and amid the splash, splash of the fountain is heard the tender 
trill of a nightingale in the aviary, singing in his native orange groves. 
Over us is shed a pale radiance like moonlight, and we are alone, apart 
from the madding crowd, who cannot think our thoughts now realize 
the height of ideal pleasure we derive from this soothing isolation. 
Does the piature please you ?” 

Anice had closed her eyes, realizing with every tone the probability 
of such a scene, even the perfume of violets. How could he know 
she always filled the house with violets when it was opened to welcomé 
chosen guests ?—not the huge state affairs, when her tired feet ached 
with long standing, and her arm was almost paralyzed with the con- 
stant shaking required as part of the official martyrdom when the un- 
washed demand admittance to the luxury they have helped the great 
man to attain. 

At those smaller parties she had often stolen to the quiet conserva- 
tory, had listened to the fountain splash, had heard the nightingale 
trill, but never was the reality half so sweet as this fancy picture drawn 
by the handsome soldier at her feet, while the bare government quar- 
ters faded away, the raging storm outside was forgotten, and the howling 
coyotes unheeded so long as the musical voice held sway. 

Most of the guests had departed; the most untiring devotees of 
whist were preparing to leave. Mrs. Graves had escaped from the 
general’s musical tirade, and Mrs. Cello, looking into the parlor, saw 
that it was deserted save for Colston, who, still seated in the camp-chair, 
with only his profile visible, expressed in face and attitude an anima- 
tion never seen by the good people of the fort. And Anice was invisi- 
ble; but the sharp green eyes, traveling rapidly over the room, came 
back to the captain, and there amid the folds of the crimson curtain 
was a pale-pink silk. Horrors! Anice alone in such close proximity 
to the dangerous captain for perhaps an hour! What might he not have 
said to her in that time? The poor child completely fascinated ; her 
father’s rage,—it was too much for Mrs. Cello. Raising her voice to 
its highest pitch she literally squealed, “Captain Colston!” causing 
that gentleman to start from his chair with a shock that upset it and 
almost knocked Anice out of the window. Then, remembering her 
character of hostess, Mrs. Cello lowered her voice, and gliding across 
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the room she affectionately laid her hand on Anice’s shoulder, actually 
purring,— 

“T don’t want to seem inhospitable, captain, but this dear child 
has been traveling four nights, and so many plans for her enjoyment 
have been arranged by kind friends here, she will need all her strength 
to enable them to be fully carried out. You look tired, my dear,” un- 
flinchingly gazing at Anice’s fresh face and bright eyes; “and Mr. 
Burbank has promised to take you riding to-morrow.” 

“ How very kind,” faintly murmured Anice. 

“ De pcre” 

“The devil he has!” ejaculated the captain. “ Beg ten thousand 
pardons,” he exclaimed, horrified himself at such a breach of etiquette, 
not only before Anice but to the Mrs. General’s face; “ but I had just 
arranged to take Miss Arleigh out on Black Hawk,—he was originally 
a lady’s horse, you know.” . 

“ But too unmanageable to remain one, I fear,” smiled Mrs. Cello. 
“T would hardly like to take the responsibility of allowing Miss Ar- 
leigh to ride your handsome Black Hawk. Ah, captain, you will not 
have to sit up to-night to visit the guard,” pointing to the clock that 
had just chimed one. 

“No, thank heaven! and I cannot realize that the hours which so 
often have passed on leaden feet should this time have vanished like a 
dream. Well,”—in an undertone to Anice, as Mrs. Cello began im- 
patiently to close the piano and set the card-tables back,—‘it is 
worth a tramp in Erebus for such a glimpse of Paradise as I have had 
to-night,—but the ride? I am bitterly disappointed.” 

“T can go with you on another horse some time,” gently answered 
Anice. And then the good-nights were said, and as Anice sank to rest 
among the snowy pillows she was dimly conscious of voices far and 
near repeating, “Two o’clock, and all’s well! all’s well! all’s well!” 


CHAPTER III. 


ANICE awoke with a start from dreams in which snow-storms, Wash- 
ington drawing-rooms, violets, Black Hawk, and Captain Colston 
mingled in the most inextricable manner with firing of cannon, beating 
of drums, and general confusion; so that when her scattered senses 
were returned her first thought was Indians. Springing from the bed 
she rushed to the window, expecting nothing less than to see the house 
surrounded by redskins; for had not Mr. Burbank told her the savages 
attacked just at daylight? The dawn was just breaking as she cau- 
tiously peered from behind the curtains. Figuratively speaking, “ All 
was quiet along the Potomac.” A few men were running back from 
the large cannon, adjusting a long pole; the drum-corps were quietly 
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marching off the parade-ground; a great many men in front of the 
barracks were turning in; most of the officers she had seen the night 
before were returning home,—yes, and there in front of the guard- 
house stood Colston, while a fully-armed man seemed to be respectfully 
listening to some orders from the captain. Presently, with a mutual 
salute, they too disappeared, and the outlook contained no sign of life, 
save the sentry pacing up and down across the road. ‘ Must have been 
a false alarm,” thought Anice; and as nobody else seemed excited, she 
too again retired. 

“Come, Anice!” cried Mrs. Cello, some three hours later. “I am 
sure you want to see guard-mounting, and you will hardly have time 
to dress and eat your breakfast now.” Breakfast was just finished as 
the first call sounded. 

‘* Now, will you please tell me, general,” began Anice, as they moved 
to the front porch, “what all that excitement was about early this 
morning? I am not sure, but I think I heard a cannon fired, the drums 
were beaten, all the soldiers turned out, and you don’t know how fright- 
ened I was; but it seemed to be a falsealarm. Tell me, truly, is there 
any danger from Indians here?” And Anice looked as if on the an- 
swer depended whether or not she would take the next train East. 

By this time General Cello was almost speechless with laughter. 

‘* My dear,” he replied, “ you will probably hear that alarm every 
morning of your stay until you get used to it, as I have done. Have 
you never heard of ‘ reveille’?” 

“Oh, how stupid in me!” she laughed. “ Why, of course; but I 
forgot it came at daybreak. And this is guard-mounting? What does 
that mean? they don’t seem to be mounting anything. Ah, Mr. Bur- 
bank,” she cried, as that officer appeared, “won’t you enlighten my 
ignorance? the general only laughed at me. Tell me what that guard 
is supposed to be mounting ?” 

“They are going to mount post, Miss Arleigh, to relieve the old 
guard, of which Captain Colston had charge. Mr. Hargrove is officer 
of the day to-day,—see, there he is, relieving the captain.” 

“ And now what must Captain Colston do ?” 

“ He must dismiss the old guard, and then his arduous duties will 
be over for the week. But when are we to take our ride, Miss Ar- 
leigh? I think we had better start early. Although it is beautifully 
clear now, it will probably turn cold this afternoon ; and as I am officer 
of the day myself to-morrow, I wouldn’t like anything to prevent our 
going this morning.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Anice, blushing, hesitating, and trying to 
muster courage to propose something she had determined upon the 
night before. She feared Burbank would be offended at the proposi- 
tion; she was equally sure Colston would be reproachful, if nothing 
else, if she rode without him, so, making a desperate effort, she said,— 
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“ Mr. Burbank, when you were so kindly arranging for my pleasure 
with Mrs, Cello last evening, Captain Colston was at the same time 
asking me to ride a wonderful horse of his called Black Hawk, which 
I promised to do; but Mrs. Cello objected to my riding that horse, so 
all I could say”—appealingly—* was, that I would go on some other 
horse with him. Then, when I heard of your kindness, I hardly knew 
which was the first engagement. It has greatly worried me, and I 
have just thought perhaps we might all go together.” Oh, Anice, 
Anice, when were you ever guilty of so graceless a want of tact? But, 
as Mrs. Cello feared, Colston’s influence was already so great that she 
would dare almost any displeasure rather than run the risk of annoy- 
ing him. 

“The captain might take my place,—he would probably be more 
acceptable,” stiffly responded Burbank. And indeed his prospects were 
not cheerful: he well knew the important part he would play in the 
trio, with Colston entirely absorbing Miss Arleigh’s attention, and she 
only too ready to be absorbed. 

“ Well, indeed, if three are going,—and you know the old proverb, 
—just to make an even four, I am sure I shall be delighted to join the 
party,” cried a mincing voice, and, turning, they beheld Mrs. Major, 
who, in all the glories of a “ Mother Hubbard tea gown” adorned with 
pink ribbons, had probably been listening to the whole conversation, 
and now saw a golden opportunity to indulge her giddy propensity for 
youthful diversions. 

Burbank actually groaned ; he saw only too clearly how it would be: 
Anice and Colston galloping off, leaving him to take charge of Mrs. 
Major, who, to tell the truth, was horribly afraid of horses, but turned 
her trepidation into girlish affright, giving vent to coy shrieks, playful 
clutches at her escort’s arm, and otherwise making life a burden to her 
unhappy knight. 

Anice’s quick wit immediately saw the confusion into which she 
had plunged every one. The dolorous expression of Burbank’s face 
was too much for her kind heart, and, already mortified by the con- 
struction strangers might put on her evident desire for Colston’s so- 
ciety, she quickly said, “ No doubt, Mrs. Major, Captain Colston will 
be most happy to accompany you if he rides to-day ; but as Mr. Bur- 
bank has already offered me his services, you surely will not expect me 
to be generous enough to give him up,” and smiling sweetly at Bur- 
bank, she continued, “If you will order the horses I will be ready in 
about ten minutes.” Bowing to Mrs. Major, she hastily left the porch, 
reaching her room with burning cheeks and eyes filled with hot, angry 
tears. “Oh, how could I have ever said that?” she cried, burying her 
face in the pillow for very shame. “ Mr. Burbank—yes, and the cap- 
tain too—will think I am throwing myself at him,—I, Anice Arleigh ! 
The idea! I must be a sickly, sentimental goose to be so anxious for the 
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society of a man of whose existence I was ignorant twenty-four hours 
ago. Well, neither he nor Mr. Burbank will ever suspect me again 
of manceuvring for any one’s escort. I am just as bad as that hateful 
woman on the porch, angling for a man to ride with.” And Anice 
viciously settled the jaunty riding-cap on the bonny brown curls, and 
seizing her whip rushed down-stairs, taking pleasurt in lashing herself 
at every step. The horses were at the door, Burbank equipped for 
riding, and Colston was standing on the steps, gnawing his moustache 
in angry amazement at this state of affairs. 

“Ah, good-morning, Captain Colston!” exclaimed Anice, giving 
him a cool little nod. “ Won’t you rejoice with me that we have such 
a pleasant day and I can take my first ride under such pleasant aus- 
pices?” coquettishly glancing at Mr. Burbank. “ Why, Mrs. Major,” 
she continued, “still in morning costume! Don’t you ride?” 

With a frantic gesture Mrs. Major stopped her. The poor old lady 
stood in mortal awe of Captain Colston. A ride with him, even if 
he proffered his services,—which was a most unlikely event,—would 
have been a trying ordeal, and she could not bear to have him think 
she had even suggested monopolizing him, when in truth she had not: 
it was for the younger cavalier her verdant heart longed. 

Colston helped Anice to mount, and watched her as she rode off, 
nodding a saucy good-by to those she left behind, and laughing and 
chatting with Burbank, who was evidently lost. in admiration for the 
dainty, graceful creature by his side. Turning on his heel with an 
impatient gesture, the captain marched away without one word for the 
group of ladies gathered on the general’s porch, which was the usual 
rendezvous for watching guard-mount,—a sight never missed by any one 
stationed at the fort, and although of daily occurrence, year in and year 
out, seemed to possess unfailing interest, and unbounded energy was dis- 
played in the endeavor to finish breakfast in time for “ guard-mount- 
ing.” 

“Why should they not be happy?” thought Colston, as he again 
caught sight of Anice, just outside the fort, galloping a little in front of 
Burbank, and calling to him over her shoulder to race with her. “They 
are young, handsome, evidently congenial. Their future smiles before 
them; their past contains nothing but monotonous school-days; this 
present is a perfect contentment. For them no dark shadow, the spec- 
tre of an unhappy past, lurks forever near, ready to appear at the first 
sign of forgetfulness, and, with its ghostly finger pointing to the dead 
ashes of a ruined life, exclaim with hollow voice, ‘Remember!’” Yes, 
remember that for one youthful folly he had vowed never to let the cup 
of happiness touch his lips in all his life to come,—never have the joy 
of calling any woman wife; never to speak of love to any woman to 
whom the word meant all it should of deep and holy happiness, and 
was not a catchword, bandied here and there to express anything, from 
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the merest flirtation to the most hollow, conventional “ mariage de con- 
venance.” 

Colston kept his vow to the letter. He never seriously spoke of love 
to any woman he thought capable of understanding his lofty ideal of 
the word, but he had caused many hearts to flutter who, if frivolous 
now, were capable‘ of much higher emotions if only taught them by 
the handsome captain. 

Sometimes, in his hard and bitter moments, he cried out against his 
fate, and said, as every man since Adam has said, “ He was not to blame, 
—the woman did it.” 

It was true she was older than he, more experienced in the ways of 
the world,—an alluring, beautiful siren,—and what to him was a passion 
to her was only a little episode tinged with excitement outside the rather 
dreary monotony of her married life. 

She really had not intended matters should go so far,—she was just 
a trifle touched herself. The lad was very handsome; his notes were 
tender, poetic fancies in which she was the divine inspiring muse. She 
ought to have burned them, of course,—she always intended to until it 
was too late,—and the coarse, brutal English husband found them, read 
them, and in his mad rage went out, vowing to kill the American officer 
who had thus ruined his home. And the woman, crazed with fright, 
knowing her good name gone, fearing she might be the actual mur- 
deress of one, if not two, lives, in a moment of insane desperation swal- 
lowed poison. She who had so often played with fire, who had lured 
so many men to the brink of ruin, when the retribution came and she 
was singed could not bear the shame. So, on the duelling-ground 
where the enraged husband and passionate youth met to wipe out with 
blood the bitter wrong done, before the first shot was fired, a messenger 
came with white, scared face to tell them she who was the cause of all 
this weal had gone to be judged by a higher tribunal than any earthly 
power. And as they could not, in that awful presence, add murder to 
suicide, the men parted never to meet but once again, when the explana- 
tion showed that, save for some foolish words, a few more foolish notes, 
and a foolish woman’s flattered vanity, there had been no harm. 

And yet the blackest villain on the face of the earth never judged 
himself so hardly as did Colston. In his eyes, he alone had been to 
blame,—he, with his high sense of truth, honor, and purity, to be so 
flattered by a pretty woman’s smiles, and led to invade the sanctity of 
a home, cause an innocent woman’s death, wreck a husband’s happiness, 
and vo unscathed himself. 

No punishment could be too great. Why had not the husband 
sent a bullet through his heart? Better death, far better anything than 
this life-long remorse. So thought Colston when he lashed himself, 
as he did this morning, into such an agony of regret. Then, again, as 
it has been said, he grew cynical. Why should he not take revenge 
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on womankind? This girl from Washington, this heartless society 
coquette, why not make her suffer for her love of him? if suffer she 
could under that exterior of fashionable savoir. 

And so he had deliberately, and with malice prepense, set to work 
to fascinate Anice, until, led on’ by her evident admiration, womanly 
sympathy, and her wondrous beauty, he said more than even he in- 
tended, and suddenly realized he had interested her. Well, why not? 
He had been mistaken in her character, that was all. She was sweet and 
womanly, why not deepen the impression already made? “ Let the 
dead past bury its dead.” He was still young, in years at least. Why 
not woo and win this sweet flower, and taste some of this world’s joy 
before he died? But then his vow! “Can I be true to nothing?” 
he muttered. So the weary night passed, and at reveille, the time when 
Anice was watching him walk across the frozen parade-ground, he was 
saying to himself “he would give her up.” 

“Give her up ?” he laughed aloud. “Give up a girl of three hours’ 
acquaintance? Well, at least he would not see her again.” And with 
this resolution his eyes closed in the first slumber he had known that 
night. 

How he kept his resolution has been seen in his evident chagrin at 
Anice for riding with Burbank, and her cool reception of him com- 
pletely puzzled him. “ I believe I am a conceited fool,” he soliloquized. 
“She was probably setting me down for an old bore, when I thought I 
was so entrancing her in the window-seat. Well, as I am the only one 
who is likely to be in danger, I will enter the lists with Burbank ; he 
may carry off the prize, but I will have diversion at least.” And he 
had Black Hawk brought to the back of the house, and tried him for 
an hour with a saddle-blanket for a skirt, determined that Anice should 


ride his horse, Mrs. Cello to the contrary. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ANICE came home from that ride in the most wonderful spirits. For 
the first time in her life she had felt the exhilaration of galloping for 
miles over a boundless prairie, with the strong, fresh prairie wind 
blowing in her face, and the glorious sense of freedom engendered by 
the vastness of earth and air and sky, in which we and our petty cares 
seem so insignificant that the most natural thing for us to do is to forget 
ourselves and our belongings, merging our identity into the almost 
awesome grandeur of the nature surrounding us. 

“ Let us ride over to those hills, they seem very near,” she proposed 
at first. Burbank smilingly assented, as indeed he would if she had 
intimated a desire to ride to San Francisco. 
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On and on they went, and the farther they rode the more distant 
the hills became. 

“Why, how tantalizing!” exclaimed Anice. “They are farther 
away than ever, and yet they seem to beckon me to come just a trifle 
nearer, then run on a step or two, so that I can never reach them. Are 
they much more than a mile away now ?” 

“They are just about a hundred miles away,” laughed Burbank. 
And then he told her the old story—new to her—of the two men who 
tried to walk to Pike’s Peak from Denver ; and as the snow-crowned 
mountain, like a will-o’-the-wisp, danced before them, ever receding, 
one became discouraged, and finally refused to jump across a tity 
stream; “ For how do I know,” he said, “but the darned thing may 
widen out a mile or two just as I am about to jump, as seems to be the 
way in this pesky country ?” 

The ten miles they had ridden scarcely seemed like two, and the 
air of General Cello’s sitting-room was like a fiery furnace to Anice, 
with all the warm rich blood coursing through her veins lashed into 
unusual heat by the invigorating exercise. 

“ Ah, Anice, I rather begrudged you your ride this morning,” was 
the general’s innocently selfish greeting. “I have needed a little help 
with the piano, and Mrs. Cello is strangely impatient whenever I 
mention the violin; though why she should be contemptuous of that 
which is to bring us fame and fortune I don’t see.” And the dear old 
man sighed. 

Anice’s heart was touched with pity at this one weakness in so 
sweet a character. It was but natural he should be fond of music, and, 
indeed, of all there was refined and gentle ; but it was pitiful he should 
have the taste and not the talent, the energy and not the genius, for 
great achievements. — ; 

“Perhaps Mrs. Cello is jealous of your fame as a soldier,” replied 
Anice, seating herself at the piano, “ and does not want you to doany- 
thing that would cast that fame in the shade.” 

“Yes, my dear, perhaps,” doubtfully assented the general. “ But, 
you see, military fame is all very well, but it is not as profitable as it 
might be, and this will bring us fortune ; although I would forego the 
fortune to insure the success of the violin. However, we must not 
moralize, we must work. Now a high C, Anice, if you please.” 

For two mortal hours did the devoted girl assist the general in his 
rambling, unmethodical work, until sight and nerves giving way, she 
merrily laid hands on the general’s sacred instrument, and taking it 
from him, said, “ Don’t you want to hear me sing? We are both too 
tired too accomplish anything more to-day.” Without waiting for an 
answer she struck a firm chord, played a gentle prelude, and then the 
fresh young voice burst forth in a quaint German ballad. Song fol- 
lowed song ; the general was an appreciative listener ; even Mrs. Cello, 
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who was always “cumbered with many cares,” stole toward the music- 
room and listened; while outside Colston, attracted by the silvery 
tones, leaned moodily against a tree-box, furiously puffing a cigar and 
battling against the inclination to walk in and demand to see Anice, 
if only to be snubbed by her, as he was not at all sure he might not 
be, considering her cool and airy treatment of the morning. 

The wild desire to see her getting the better of his dignity, he walked 
boldly to the door and asked to see Miss Arleigh. 

The singing had ceased; the family were at luncheon; but the 
captain entered, knowing the informality of garrison life would either 
ask him in to share the lunch or let him wait until the meal was 
finished. 

“ Captain Colston?” snapped Mrs, Cello, as the servant delivered 
his message. “I will see him in a few minutes.” 

“T think he asked for me,” said Anice, rising and blushing at her 
own temerity ; but the pleasure of a special visit from the captain was 
not to be foregone, even if it were necessary to brave Mrs. Cello’s dis- 
pleasure. And thus did Anice’s independent resolutions of the morn- 
ing vanish. 

“Of course it is Anice he wants to see,” chimed in the general, 
ever on youth and beauty’s side. ‘Go into the parlor, Anice, and be 
as agreeable as possible: Colston is a fine fellow,” he called after her. 

“General Cello, are you demented?” demanded: the long-suffering 
woman as the door closed on Anice. ‘ Why will you encourage the 
girl in the folly that is already overtaking her? Would you, if you 
had a daughter, give her to Captain Colston, knowing him as you do?” 

“T know him to be a brave officer and true gentleman,” rather 
sternly replied the general. He did not like his judgment to be called 
into account. “ And I would gladly give the happiness of any woman 
into his keeping, if he loved her well enough to ask for it; but what - 
nonsense we are talking! Three meetings are not likely to result in a 
marriage, unless, as Rory O’More says, ‘there’s luck in odd numbers,’ ” 
And the general walked out, gayly humming a refrain from one of 
Anice’s songs. 

“ He is mad,” commented his wife, “ mad as a March hare, or Anice 
has bewitched him as well as all the other men. Whatever Colston 
now is, he Aas a dark stain on his name, and the general knows it must 
be the knight sans peur et sans reproche to whom the Secretary gives 
his daughter. He will be furious if this flirtation amounts to anything. 
His wrath will be visited on our heads; and rather than lose his friend- 
ship, lose the influence I want him to exert on our behalf, I will nip 
this incipient love-affair, even if it comes to fastening another disgrace 
on the gay captain.” And the thin lips closed in a cruel curve that 
boded ill for the lovers, if such they were ever to be. 

The general would not have been mortal if he had forborne glanc- 
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ing into the parlor on his way to his music-room, and from what he 
saw he began to think there might be more “ luck,” as he termed it, in 
three meetings than even his watchful wife dreamed. 

To the casual observer it was only a highly decorous young lady and 
gentleman enveloped in the formalities of a morning call; but it was 
the expression of Anice’s tell-tale happy face and Captain Colston’s eager 
attitude as he bent forward to look straight into the shy brown eyes— 
albeit he was only telling her how well Black Hawk stood the saddle- 
blanket flapping about his legs—that to the general’s recently awakened 
perceptions told all. Poor little Anice! it was strange how childish 
and helpless she felt before this man. 

As she entered the room she tried to preserve the nonchalant man- 
ner she had adopted in the morning; but what was so easy before the 
crowd and Burbank’s searching eyes became well-nigh impossible when 
alone with this man, who was so respectful yet so tender, giving a 
world of meaning to the formal greeting, and with a little air of hu- 
mility and self-abasement that instinctively told her he had noticed and 
felt the morning’s coolness, but from her would submit to unjust treat- 
ment if she saw fit thus to use him. 

“They are getting up a hop for to-morrow night,—in your honor of 
course,—and it will give me great pleasure if you will allow me to be 
your escort, Miss Arleigh,” announced the captain, after Black Hawk’s 
virtues had been thoroughly discussed. “The young men will feel 
like shooting me for getting in ahead of them, especially as I have 
eschewed all festivities of that kind for so long; but if I might make 
my re-entree into society, my second début, under your chaperonage, 
I should be happy indeed, and would try to obliterate myself from 
your notice as much as possible, as some compensation to you for not 
having a younger and brighter escort.” 

“ Why have you eschewed society?” asked the unconscious Anice. 
“Surely not voluntarily? I suppose you have not considered these fron- 
tier festivities as worthy your attention; for any one who could bring 
so vividly to mind a Washington reception by mere word-painting, as 
you did last night, must have had an intimate acquaintance with the 
inner circles of social life.” 

“No,” replied the captain ; “I did not eschew it voluntarily. I’— 
with a bitter langh—“ was forced to, partly by my own vow and partly 
by my dearest friends, who shunned me. You have probably been 
warned against me?” 

Anice blushed deeply, remembering Mrs. Cello’s caution about the 
fascinating man. 

“ Ah, I thought as much,” said the captain, who had made the last 
remark onaventure. “ Miss Arleigh, it is useless to try to live down a 
mistake. I— But of course you know nothing about it. You know 
there is some shadow hanging over me, something that makes prudent 
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mammas and anxious chaperones avoid me. I have even heard that 
they do me the honor to consider me dangerous.” 

“ Yes, that is it!” cried the girl, clasping and unclasping her hands, 
in agonizing doubt as to how she should tell him the nature of the 
warning she had received, and assure him of her entire ignorance and 
disbelief of anything derogatory to his character. “They think you 
are different in appearance from most men. You have the reputation 
of being something of a flirt, and perhaps some silly girls might mis- 
take little attentions from you as meaning something deeper ; and in- 
deed that is all I have ever heard, and I don’t believe that, and think 
it very foolish in you to shut yourself up on that account. Why, most 
men would be proud of the power you possess and would use it, not- 
withstanding the cautious mammas,” ending with a little laugh to cover 
her embarrassment. “ Perhaps they consider me one of the foolish 
maidens,”—her self-possession returning and a strange air of worldly 
experience coming over her, in curious contrast to the childishness of 
her manner a few minutes before,—“I, who have come unscathed 
through nearly two Washington seasons, which, you know, is a broad 
and liberal education to even a girl of nineteen.” 

“Yes,” answered the captain, smiling in spite of himself, as much 
for relief in finding her still ignorant of the dark story of his life as 
at the artless manner in which she laid bare her tender little heart and 
lovely, truthful character to his gaze, for all her boasted. worldly wisdom ; 
“and few women have come through that hot-bed of artificiality as 
pure and truthful as you; for, little girl, you have kept your child- 
like heart, if you are the belle and beauty and the head of a great 
man’s household. You have seen much of this world, but it has been 
from the proscenium boxes: you have yet to make your début on the 
stage of life. So Mrs. Cello warned you against me? She knows me,” 
a dark cloud settling on the handsome brow. “She will no doubt 
object to my visiting you, and as for your accepting my escort to this 
ball, such unheard-of imprudence is not to be tolerated.” 

“T hardly think Mrs. Cello will object to any gentleman who visits 
her house, and whom she introduced to me, showing me ordinary civili- 
ties. I have already accepted your invitation, Captain Colston, and it 
will be impossible for you to withdraw it now ; although, if you should 
run away, Mr. Burbank might take pity on me and supply your place.” 

That settled it. Burbank held up to the captain as a possible rival 
seemed too ridiculous, yet there was just that spice of coquetry in 
Anice’s manner which left the captain in doubt whether she might not 
prefer, or at least enjoy the younger man’s society quite as much as his. 
He determined to take her to the party, dance with her, keep other 
men at bay, and, in fact, if possible, completely monopolize her, in the 
face of Mrs. Cello, angry rivals, and, if need be, the whole War 
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“You will find our garrison hops very unique affairs, Miss Ar- 
leigh, after Marini’s decorated rooms, spring floors, and brilliant lights. 
Tallow candles are our only illuminating power. We had gasoline, 
but the paternal government, knowing us to be irresponsible children, 
and fearing we might blow up our precious lives, and wishing to 
reserve that light entirely to itself, issued an order discontinuing its 
use. The floor is covered with canvas, which is horribly heavy to 
dance on, but hides the splinters ; and the only thing we can boast of is 
the music: that is quite equal to the Marine Band, and I think, if the 
truth were known, contains more talented musicians.” 

“The more different everything is from the usual society routine the 
better I shall be pleased. I came here for novelty,—not that I am 
exactly blasé, but I feared I might be if I stayed another season,” 
laughed Anice. 

The “assembly” call for retreat startled them from their pleasant 
converse. The conversation ever and again touched dangerous topics, 
but Anice, as well as Colston, determined, for the present at least, 
there should be nothing beyond commonplace ; and the knowledge that 
they were in perfect sympathy, that at a word the most delightfully 
interesting subjects could be discussed, lent an added charm to their 
intercourse, and time passed unheeded. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. CEL1o herself was amazed at the way it came about, but there 
had been a quiet take-it-for-granted air about Anice when she an- 
nounced her intention of going to the ball with Captain Colston which 
even Mrs. Cello found hard to set aside, especially in a guest of three 
days, and this with the general’s hearty approval threw the usually 
triumphant Mrs. Cello into the background. She raged furiously. She 
uttered dark warnings, at which the general only laughed. That laugh 
confounded the madam. Never in all their married life had the gen- 
eral laughed when she was serious ; she could not understand it. Were 
those two, Anice and her husband, in league against her? Did they 
intend to defy her? Had that impudent little chit come all the way 
from Washington to sow discord in a nice, happy home? Perhaps she 
intended to beguile the general,—wean his affections from the wife of 
his.bosom! There was no telling what those Washington girls would 
do. And this innocent-looking puss,—they were always the worst 
kind,—brought up without a mother too, to what depths of infamy 
might she not descend ? 

“ Ah, let her try to interfere with me!” cried the woman, a sharp 
pang of jealousy springing out of her disordered imagination, in which 
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she imputed to Anice thoughts and motives the child would not have 
understood, much less undertaken. 

“She to set her will in opposition to mine!” for that after all was 
the main offense in Mrs. Cello’s mind. “Iwill show her! I will make 
her suffer.” And then the consequences of making Anice suffer rose 
before her. She had much common sense and knew human nature 
thoroughly ; knew, too, that any slight to his daughter would be visited 
by the heavy wrath of the Secretary, and he was in a position to do 
them so much harm or good. That “ home governorship” was the dream 
of Mrs. Cello’s life,—not a lofty ambition, but it meant a life of ease 
and competence, a beautiful home, and a position to which the general 
was fully entitled, but, without the aid of that mysterious influence in 
certain quarters, not at all likely to fall to the war-worn soldier’s lot. 
Could she afford, just for a spite against a girl, to lose that necessary 
influence? Let her go on if she pleased; let her break her heart for 
Colston, or let her, against all opposition, marry him and be wretched 
ever afterward ; for Mrs. Cello was sincere in her utter want of faith in 
Colston. It was what the Secretary might have expected when he let i 
her come to a military post. And it was what she might have foreseen 7 
when she invited Anice to come, promising in that suave letter to the 
Secretary to be a mother for the time to his little girl, making her, 
with a wealth of love and interest, happy and contented, and show 
her a phase of life which, if hard and not desirable to live, was inter- 
esting and unique to lookers-on; then, in the confidential part of the 
letter, assuring the Secretary that he need fear no entanglement of the 
heart: there were only a few bright, pleasant enough young officers at 
the fort, not at all dangerous to a girl of Anice’s wide experience. 

“ Knowing as I do,” she concluded, with pleasant flattery, “she in- 
herits the clear head and deep insight into character of her distinguished 
father, I think I can return her to you, not only in better health and 
happy for this little rest, but heart whole and fancy free.” 

The Secretary thought so too, not supposing for an instant the dan- 
gers of an army post were to be compared to the dangers at home, where 
fascinating fortune-hunters and place-seekers roamed at will, making 
easy matrimonial victims of the daughters of high officials. Mrs. Cello 
was in earnest when she wrote. Colston had been ordered to the. fort 
afterward, and from that time she was full of anxious fears. She 
thought once of postponing Anice’s visit on some trivial excuse, or of 
frankly warning the Secretary of the danger; but that might have 
offended him, and then the prospect of placing the Secretary under 
obligations to her for lavish hospitality to the daughter was too alluring 
to be foregone. No; she must sheath her claws; she must purr and 
glide about, shielding Anice from danger unknown to herself. She 
must not let her see she was beginning to hate her; she must rather 
ingratiate herself into her affections, and by gentle words show the girl 
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the folly of her ways, and by motherly love win her to forget that other 
love. All this she must do, arching her back and purring when she 
would like to have spitand scratched. She might as well have done 
so. What was the tender care, even the well-simulated love of an old 
green-eyed woman, to the love that now thrilled and palpitated through 
Anice’s being, raising her to an ecstasy of delight at the mere touch of 
a hand, the sound of a voice,—the love that was coming, had come 
over her, lifting her in its rosy clouds of happiness to a height of 
bliss from which she looked down with pity in her heart to those who 
could not share her joy? All this Anice did not acknowledge to her- 
self now, nor indeed until long afterward ; she did not try to analyze 
her feelings. She only knew she was sweetly, unutterably happy as 
she stood in front of the small glass, surrounded by three kerosene- 
lamps and four candles, giving the finishing touches to her dress 
before going down to meet Ah, there! the tell-tale blood 
came rushing to her face; but she put the thought away. It was not 
that: she was happy because she looked so well, happier than when, in 
her own handsome chamber at home, standing before the long cheval 
mirror, she had seen the entire reflection of herself in glittering array, 
the countless gas-jets giving back in iridescent hues the crystal trim- 
mings amid the billowy lace of her dress, a French artiste touching 
here and there, with magic taste, a puff of hair or fold of the train, 
from whence she had gone forth to make the conquest of an English 
earl. And who was there here for whom she should be glad she was 
beautiful? glad the simple coil of hair became her as well as the more 
elaborate coiffure, the clinging gown of white China crépe serve as 
effectually for a background to her brilliant beauty as the crystal lace 
had done? There was no one here to dress for. Those burning cheeks 
and flashing eyes would all be unappreciated in this wild frontier. 
Anice laughed a low happy laugh as, catching her fur cloak, she ran 
lightly to the parlor, where the general, miserable in full uniform, Mrs. 
Cello, stiff and unbending in black moire antique, and Colston, also in 
uniform, awaited her coming. Ah, was her beauty all for naught? At 
least no noted belle or beauty ever created a more decided sensation. 
The general was loud and outspoken in his admiration; even Mrs. 
Cello was startled by this new revelation of beauty, and glanced sharply 
at Colston to note the effect on him. There was effect enough: he first 
turned deadly pale, made a step forward, then, catching his breath, 
merely bowed profoundly. But Anice, sweeping past the others, went 
up to him, and extending her long-gloved hand, said, simply, “ You 
will button this for me?” smiling into his face. She was mistress of 
the situation, and she knew it. Mrs. Cello thought there was a look of 
defiance in her eye as she glanced at her; but she was mistaken: it 
was only the unconscious confidence born of beauty, youth, and conscious 
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Colston’s fingers trembled as he essayed to fasten the three tiny 
buttons. It was well they did not extend the whole length of the 
glove; if they had, he should, he knew, have done something des- 
perate,—have taken the little figure in his arms and kissed the riante 
face lifted so tantalizingly to his. 

“You madden me!” was all he said, bending low over the glove, 
his whole soul in his brave blue eyes. Could flattery have been sweeter, 
more sincere ? 

It is safe to say that every unencumbered man at the fort had re- 
quested the honor of being Miss Arleigh’s escort, including the major, 
who was far too gallant to even consider his wife an encumbrance, and 
great was the amazement and deep the imprecations when it was learned 
that Colston was the chosen hero. 

“ Didn’t suppose he knew we were going to have a hop,” grumbled 
Hargrove. 

“He must have heard us talking about it at the sutler store this 
morning,” suggested one. 

“ Well, it was sly, devilish sly, I say,” cried Burbank, who had more 
reason for feeling alarmed about it than the others. 

“Oh, Burbank, you needn’t complain,” they said. ‘ You had her 
off for hours the other day : why didn’t you engage her then for all the 
possible hops, all the waltzes, and all the rides while she is here? You 
missed your opportunity, old fellow.” 

“Why didn’t you engage her for life?” sneered a little “sub” to 
whom Anice had scarcely spoken. 

“ Well, I won’t miss the opportunity now,” sternly replied Burbank, 
drawing himself up, “of reminding you that, however much you choose 
to abuse Colston, this is no time nor place to bring a lady’s name into 
the discussion.” 

“That’s so; you’re right, Burbank,” they all cried, with that readi- 
ness to acknowledge a mistake characteristic of an officer and a gentle- 
man. “ We only wanted to tease you.” 

“ Because Colston walks over to the hop-room with a young lady 
is no reason why we shouldn’t have a jolly time to-night. I am going 
to get ready. Tata!” And the light-hearted Mr. Hargrove departed 
to perform his toilet undisturbed by jealous fears. 

Burbank saw abundant reason why that very fact would prevent 
his having a jolly time. He had been rather “spoons” on Anice when 
she was only a little school-girl at West Point, but the excitement of 
graduating and the first year’s experience of real soldier-life had driven 
her somewhat from his mind; but now to meet her again in all the 
glory of successful young ladyhood, twice as handsome, three times as 
entertaining as when she had caused his susceptible cadet heart to throb 
under the bell buttons, is it strange that this heart, still susceptible, 
should again be set to beating wildly at her glance? Although now the 
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more dignified regulation brass and army blue covered it, it was the 
same heart. 

All this mischief Anice had caused in three days, and she had come 
to stay three months! 

Anice might have been forgiven a little amusement, on entering 
the hop-room, at the primitive arrangements for the few hours’ social 
enjoyment on the frontier. The room, a long, bare apartment with 
whitewashed walls and raftered roof, was nothing more nor less than 
a wing of the hospital. But no opportunity was here offered for those 
who wished to moralize on the contrast of the walls, now ringing 
to the sounds of music and merriment, once echoing with the groans 
of the wounded and the dying. There never had been any dying 
here, not even a sick man, and the only solemn tones heard within 
were those of the chaplain, who sometimes read the morning service 
there. The hospital was an immense rambling building, no doubt 
built with benevolent intent, but in such an abnormally healthful 
climate there were seldom any patients. The only deaths among the 
soldiers were caused by freezing, when some old warrior, filled with 
good-fellowship and rum, starting from the tavern near the station to 
walk home, with the laudable intention of slipping in before reveille, 
would be overtaken by a sudden snow-storm and answer “ present” to 
his name at the roll-call of another world. So to what better use could 
the deserted wing be put than to fit up one end as a private theatre, 
where a wonderful amount of histrionic talent was developed, and de- 
vote the large remaining space to Terpsichore? The rough boards of 
the floor were covered, to be sure, with canvas,—not one wide sheet, but 
tents sewed together, the seams requiring long practice and much dex- 
terity to skip in waltzing, the novice at the art generally landing on 
the floor in a position as undignified as it was ungraceful. But the 
couleur de rose through which Anice looked to-night prevented her from 
seeing anything ludicrous, and the good points caught her instant admi- 
ration. The flags draped on the walls were beautiful, the shields and 
stars of bayonets were a most original and exquisite form of decora- 
tion,—one which she would suggest to the Army and Navy German Club 
at home. She even refused to laugh at the tallow candles in tin sconces 
around the walls: they were artistic. Hadn’t the Madison Square, a 
perfect bijou of a theatre, adopted just such a manner of lighting the 
auditorium? only theirs were imitation china candles, through which 
gas-jets ran,—but they were in tin sconces, and the effect was the same, 
—and these were real. 

“And that is what I like in everything,” she said, emphatically, 
startling Burbank, on whose arm she was leaning, promenading after 
the last waltz. ‘I hate shams, imitation effects, perhaps because I see 
so much of them in men and women, more than anything else. I like 

- it here; one breathes more freely, There are no deceptions; the people 
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are whole-hearted and true. There is not the everlasting scheming 
after place, power, and money. I feel natural among you here. I am 
not afraid to say what I think, for fear it will be distorted into a news- 
paper interview with my father. I feel that I am liked for myself, and 
not for the dinners and parties I can give,” which was rather an ex- 
alted view to take of the small community. Primitive as it appeared, 
it was composed of worldly men and women, just as ready to scheme 
and plan and hate and fight as in the larger circle from which Anice 
had come. “Oh, I dare say you would be just as bad after a season in 
Washington. I have noticed it often in young officers coming from 
the West, fresh and enthusiastic, ready for a happy social winter, liking 
everybody, and not at first glance distinguishing the different cliques; 
but first the girls take them up and spoil them, and then they get anx- 
ious to be seen only at certain houses, and fall down and worship any 
and everybody who can advance their interests, until in two months 
they are insufferable. I don’t mean you would become insufferable,” 
she added, feeling the last speech was not quite polite, “at least not to 
me,”—oh, those bewildering deceitful upward glances!—* but you might 
be to your old friends.” 

“Much I’d care for my old friends if you would look at me like 
that,” muttered Burbank. 

“Yes,” said Anice, whose quick ear had caught the scarcely audi- 
ble sound, “ that is just what I was saying: you wouldn’t care for your 
old friends. Now I am not going to look at you again this evening, 
for you might count me among your old friends by the time you come 
to Washington; but if you did, wouldn’t I punish you! Oh, dear, 
there comes the major! I promised him this dance. He said he didn’t 
waltz, but he would have it changed to a polka, a dance I detest. Can’t 
you hide me?” cried the inconsistent Anice, giving him another look. 

“T will tell him he is mistaken, this is my dance, if you will let 
me.” 

“What! to your superior officer ?—that is a term I learned to-day. 
No; I must bow to fate. Does he cut pigeon-wings,—the major I mean, 
—and dance on the ends of his toes I wonder? Farewell!” she cried, 
with a comic look of resignation on her face as the major led her away, 
just touching her hand with the tips of his fingers, and prancing along on 
his toes as if he were walking on egg-shells and feared to break them. 

“ Are we to dance the minuet?” gasped Anice, dismayed at this 
elaborate preparation. 

“ No, no, my dear young lady; only the polka redowa to slow music, 
—a most charming movement, and one to which you will lend an added 
grace.” 

Here the major dropped her hand and made her a profound bow. 
Anice also bowed, not knowing what to say. The music began, not as 
slowly as might have been expected. Anice noticed that no one else 
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was dancing; they were looking on to see the fun, all except Colston, 
who deliberately turned his back, evidently disgusted with the state of 
affairs. But once started she forgot everything in her endeavors to 
keep up with the major’s remarkable hops, skips, and jumps. ‘“ Was 
the man crazy?” She could not stophim. “ What was the matter with 
the music?” The musicians were laughing. Hopperty hop went the 
major, dragging Anice with him, when, coming to one of the canvas 
seams, his agile little toe caught ; there was a stumble, a crash, a whirr 
in Anice’s ears, and then~she lay perfectly still for a second with her 
eyes closed. She felt two strong arms lift her, a voice breathed over 
her something very like “‘ Damned fool!” then “Darling!” and lifting 
her lids she gazed straight into Colston’s angry, anxious blue eyes. 

They all came crowding round her, with cries and exclamations of 
“ Are you hurt?” “Is she insensible?” “ Bathe her face,” until Anice 
struggled to her feet, protesting she was not hurt, and choking back 
her laughter at the major, who, on his knees in front of her, was actu- 
ally crying with mortification and despair at having been the cause of 
such a contretemps. 

In the mean time Mrs. Major, who had made several ineffectual 
attempts to faint in the arms of a young lieutenant, who resolutely re- 
fused to hold her, now pounced plump down on the kneeling major, 
and quite comfortably swooned away. There she lay, in her green 
satin, with the inevitable pink ribbons floating around her, deaf to all 
entreaties until the hospital steward was called, who, instead of bring- 
ing sal volatile, maliciously suggested pouring cold water over her, 
which brought the lady to her senses and saved the satin gown. 


(To be continued.) 





SHIPS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PART I. 


‘God hath many ships upon the sea! 
His are the merchantmen that carry treasure, 
The men-of-war, all bannered gallantly, 


The little fisher-boats and barks of pleasure. 
$s A RRO AGE OE a 


The winds go up and down upon the sea, 
And some they lightly clasp, entreating kindly, 
And waft them to the port where they would be, 
And other ships they buffet long and blindly.”’ 
Carl SPENCER. 


‘« Build’me swift, O worthy master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.”’ 
LoNnG@FELLow. 


General Remarks—Iron Vessels of the Nineteenth Century—The British and French 
Navies, 1800-1850, compared—Some Notes about the British Navy, 1800-1888 
—The Russian Flag crosses the Equator, 1803—The Turkish Navy, 1806—Mis- 
cellaneous—The United States Frigate ‘‘ Essex,’’ 1799-1814—The United States 
Frigate ‘‘ Boston,” 1799-1814. 


In no other period or cycle of the world’s history since the ark 
floated upon the largest ocean the world has ever known have there 
been such changes and improvements in shipping as in the nineteenth 
century. The bluff-bowed, square-sterned, kettle-bottomed, short ships 
in vogue at the commencement of the century, which it was jokingly 
said were built by the mile down East and cut off in lengths to suit the 
purchasers, have been replaced by long, narrow, clipper-built ships, 
with sharp, knife-like bow, clean runs, and gracefully-rounded sterns, 
Admiral Lewis, R.N., suggested round sterns for ships immediately 
after the Lord Howe action in 1794. Sir Robert Sepping in 1816 pro- 
posed to make them curvilinear like the bows, only more flat. The rigs 
of sailing-vessels have also been essentially changed or modified. Fore- 
and after-sails have in a great measure taken the place of square, and 
the hermaphrodite and full-rigged brigs and topsail schooners, once so 
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numerous in our ports, have become almost obsolete, at least on this 
side of the Atlantic, and their places taken by two-, three-, and even 
four-masted schooners, many of them exceeding in tonnage the largest 
ship-rigged merchant vessels of the eighteenth century, and now my 
time-honored friend, R. B. Forbes, proposes still another change, viz. : 
that all of these fore- and aft-sails but one shall be set on stays, and not 
suspended from gaffs, for which he gives cogent reasons. Should his 
idea become a fact the poet can no more sing,— 

















‘‘ They swung around her boom 

When the wind blew piff-paff, 
For she was a little schooner, 

And she sailed with a gaff.” 









While I am writing I read in my daily paper the following notice: 

“ SHrP-BUILDING.—The largest four-masted schooner ever built in 

this country is now on the ways at the ship-yard of E. Porter Keen at 

East Weymouth, .nearly ready for launching. Her burden will be 

about fourteen hundred tons, with a capacity for carrying five thousand 

bales of cotton. She is intended for the cotton trade between Galves- 

! ton and Providence. She will be named ‘ Heraldine,’ in compliment 

to the daughter of Harold Peck, Esq., one of the principal owners.” 
—Boston Herald, December 30, 1883. 

The marine record of Boston, Massachusetts, shows that at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century the largest ocean vessels 
rarely exceeded a hundred tons, and at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century vessels of four hundred and fifty tons were considered, from 
their unwieldy dimensions, to be likely to be the pecuniary ruin of 
their owners. 

In May, 1828, there sailed from Boston the pioneer of a line of 
sailing-packets between Boston and Liverpool. When ready for sail- 
ing “all the town, men, women, and children, visited her.” She was 
named the “ Boston,” and was one hundred and twenty-three feet 
long, of four hundred and thirty tons burden, and carried twenty cabin 
and eighteen steerage passengers; a cabin passage was one hundred 
and forty dollars. She returned in August with a full freight. After 
many ups and downs the line was closed and a final dividend de- 
clared in 1839. In 1834 the largest merchant vessel that had ever 
been in Boston harbor was the ship “ Henry Clay,” of five hundred 
tons burden. England from the necessities of her East India trade 
got a long start of America in large vessels. In 1816 she had East 
India merchantmen of two thousand tons. 

The stately line-of-battle ships, the noble frigates (which Nelson 
| styled the eyes of his fleet), the saucy corvettes, and brigs-of-war have 
, been superseded by the less practical but more efficient monster steam 
ironclads, steam monitors, gun- and torpedo-boats, until a sailing-vessel 
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of war has become quite a curiosity, and as antiquated as Noah’s ark ; 
the “ Victory,” Lord Nelson’s flag-ship, in the British navy, and the 
frigate “Constitution,” or “Old Ironsides,” in ours, being still pre- 
served for the good they have done, and as examples of the ships of 
war of a past generation. 

“The wooden walls of Old England” have been changed into iron, 
and are now being converted into steel. Steam, which was practically 
unknown as a motive-power for vessels at the beginning of the century, 
has advanced from the experiments in English waters and Fulton’s 
little “ Clermont” in 1803, and the timid but successful experiments of 
the “Savannah” to cross the Atlantic in 1818, until it has become the 
supreme and governing power, and huge steamships four and five hun- 
dred feet in length, and of four and five thousand tons burden, only 
exceeded in size by the ark and the “Great Eastern,” cross and recross 
the Atlantic daily with speed and certainty. 

Naturally, in a paper on the noted ships of the nineteenth century 
it will be expected some mention should be made of the “ Great East- 
ern,” the largest vessel save the ark ever built; to the “Sirius” and 
“Great Western,” pioneers of the now numerous fleets of steam packet- 
ships now daily crossing the Atlantic; to the “Princeton,” the first 
screw ship of war; and to our famous frigate “Constitution” ; but a 
magazine paper has its limits, and I must refer my readers to the pre- 
vious numbers of THE UNITED SERVICE for information concerning 
these vessels.’ 

In a recent magazine? is an interesting and finely illustrated article 
on the old packet and clipper service, to which I refer niy readers 
as containing all that is needed concerning those noble specimens of the 
naval architecture of the nineteenth century, the predecessors of the steam 
packets of to-day, but I will gather from it a few paragraphs. The 
famous Black Ball line of Liverpool packets was founded in New York 
in 1816, and the first ships of the line were of between four and five 
hundred tons burden, and were considered very large ships. One of 
them sailed regularly on the first day of the month. In 1821 a second 
Liverpool line, the Red Star line, was established. This was followed 
by the Swallowtail line, Dramatic line, Morgan line, etc., and a line of 
Havre packets in 1822. To meet the demands of commerce the tonnage 
of the successive ships was rapidly increased. The “New World,” of one 
thousand four hundred tons, was the largest vessel of these lines afloat in 
1846. The ship “ Arab,” seven hundred and three tons burden, owned 


1 See ‘‘ Notes on Steam Navigation,’ in Un1TED SERvicE, October, 1881, for ac- 
count of the “‘ Princeton’’; January, 1882, the ‘‘ Sirius’? and ‘‘Great Western” ; 
April, 1882, ‘‘ Great Eastern” and ‘‘Old and Famous Ships’’; February, 1883, for 
notice of ‘‘Constitution,’’ etc. The history of the frigate ‘‘ Constitution” has been 
written by James Fenimore Cooper, and is now being written by General James 
Grant Wilson, of New York. 

2 Harper’s Magazine, January, 1884. 
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by Peters, Pond & Co., was launched from Robertson’s ship-yard, corner 
of Front and Austin Streets, Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1832. She 
was the largest merchant ship then afloat in that neighborhood, if not in 
the United States. In 1836 a newspaper has this paragraph: “An im- 
mense steam frigate, to be called the ‘Gorgon,’ is to be built in London. 
She is to be eleven hundred tons, and will carry 12 guns. She is to be 
larger than the old 74’s.” 

The brilliant era of the clippers began in 1840, while that of the 
packets was in its declension. The growing demands of the China and 
the India trade instituted this era, and the discovery of gold in Australia 
and California developed it. The clipper was built for speed, and 
every other consideration was sacrificed to it. The first that carried 
across every ocean the fame of the American ship-builder was the 
“ Rainbow,” of seven hundred and fifty tons, built for the China trade,— 
theincreased price she obtained for freight made her trips remunerative,— 
and she was soon followed by the “ Helena,” six hundred and fifty tons; 
“ Houqua,” seven hundred and six tons; “ Montauk,” seven hundred and 
six tons ; “Sea Witch,” nine hundred and seven tons; and others of grad- 
ually increased dimensions. In 1851 the “Samuel Russell” sailed in one 
day, on her voyage home from China, three hundred and eighteen miles, 
or thirteen and one-quarter miles an hour,—a speed greater than had then 
been obtained by any ocean steamship. For thirty days in succession 
she averaged two hundred and twenty-six miles a day, and on another 
occasion sailed three hundred and twenty-eight miles in one day. The 
“ Flying Cloud,” one thousand seven hundred and eighty-two tons, in 
1851, went from New York to San Francisco in eighty-four days,— 
the fastest trip ever made by a sailing-vessel. In 1852 the “Sovereign 
of the Seas,” two thousand four hundred and twenty-one tons, sailed in 
one day three hundred and forty miles, and arrived in Liverpool from 
New York in the unprecedented time of thirteen days and nineteen 
hours. The same day that she made her greatest run the Cunard 
steamer, which left Boston at noon, simultaneously with her, made 
only three hundred and six miles. On another occasion, on a voyage 
from New York to Honolulu, which she completed in eighty-two days, 
she sailed ten thousand miles without tacking or wearing, and in ten 
consecutive days made three thousand three hundred miles. 

In 1853, on a voyage to San Francisco, the same ship made for 
twenty-two days a daily average of two hundred and eighty-three and 
nine-tenths miles; the greatest distance traversed from noon of one 
day to the noon of the next day being four hundred and nineteen 
miles, 

The opening of the Panama Railway in 1855, the establishment of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and the decline of the California 
and Australia marine trade conspired to close the clipper epoch. The 
partial failure of the crops of 1854 and the warlike attitude of Europe 
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were additional causes of depression, and our civil war, which fol- 
lowed, helped to drive American commerce from the seas. 

The first line of sailing-packets between New York and Liverpool 
was inaugurated, as we have seen, in 1816, and the experiment had only 
been in successful operation a couple of years when the “Savannah,” 
the first transatlantic steamship, was projected. She was finished in 
February, 1819, and was a full-rigged ship of three hundred tons bur- 
den, propelled by one inclined, direct-acting, low-pressure engine. 
Her cylinder was forty inches in diameter, with six feet stroke, and 
carried twenty pounds of steam. She had separate cabins for ladies 
and gentlemen, handsomely furnished, and her berths, thirty-two in 
number, were state-rooms handsomely furnished and provided with 
every comfort. Her paddles were of wrought iron, with only one flange, 
and entirely uncovered. They were so attached to the shaft that their 
removal and shipment on deck could be accomplished in twenty min- 
utes, Her speed without sails was about five knots. She sailed from 
Savannah May 20, 1819, and arrived at Liverpool June 20, after 
eighteen days’ steaming and thirteen days’ sailing. After her return from 
' Europe, in December, 1819, she was taken up the Potomac to Wash- 
ington, where she astonished the collective wisdom of the nation, and 
thence went to New York. As a steamer she was not a commercial 
success, and soon after her return to New York she was divested of her 
steam apparatus, converted into a sailing-packet, and run for some years 
between Savannah and New York, and on one of her trips from 
Savannah to New York was-driven ashore on Long Island in a storm 
and went to pieces.° 

The steamship “ Royal William,” built at Three Rivers, in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, in 1831, of three hundred and sixty-three registered 
tons, sailed from Quebec August 5, 1833, for London, put into Pictou, 
and arrived at Gravesend about September 16, in twenty-five days from 
the last-named port. She was afterwards sold to and employed by the 
Spanish government as a ship of war. 

Persons who are accustomed to see the fleets of ocean steamers which 
go in and out of our harbors, and read of those which are constantly 
passing from the various ports of one continent to those of the other, 
can scarcely realize that it is only forty-five years since the first steam- 
ship from Europe anchored in New York, and that then the crossing 
of the Atlantic Ocean by steam alone was considered unprofitable, if 
not impracticable,—Dr. Lardner insisting that a steam vessel could 
not carry a sufficient quantity of fuel to feed her engines and at the same 
time have space for a profitable freight. Dr. Lardner proved to his own 


8 See Unirep Service, July, 1881, and “ History of Steam Navigation,” Har- 
per’s Magazine, and this paper for further accounts of this vessel. It was not until 
twelve yeurs later that any other attempt was made to cross the Atlantic from 
west to east by steam. 
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satisfaction that in order successfully to cross the Atlantic a steamer must 
either have a tender with a fresh supply of coal, or have a depotsomewhere 
in mid-ocean. The following is a specimen of the reasoning founded 
upon the use of steam in the government service of Great Britain: 
“To accomplish a voyage of the same length as that across the Atlantic 
two tons of coal will be used for each horse-power of the engines ; that 
is to say, if the engines are three hundred horse-power, they will con- 
sume six hundred tons of fuel before they reach the terminus of a three- 
thousand-mile voyage. But a spare supply must also be carried, to 
provide against accident or delay, so that the quantity must be raised 
to seven hundred tons. On the other hand, if the tonnage of the vessel 
be more than four times its horse-power, the latter will be inadequate 
to its proportion at the ordinary rate of steamships. ‘The tonnage of 
the vessel, therefore, could not exceed twelve hundred, and, after mak- 
ing allowance for cabins, machinery, boilers, ship’s stores, etc., the 
space left for fuel would not contain more than five hundred tons, which 
would all be consumed before the vessel arrived within five hundred 
miles of the Atlantic coast.” Thearrival of the “ Sirius,” seven hun- 
dred tons, and “Great Western,” of twelve hundred tons, at New York, | 
in April, 1838, after passages of eighteen and a half and of fourteen and 
a half days respectively, cut the Gordian knot of these speculations 
and solved the problem, each of those vessels in their passages con- 
suming the same quantity of fuel, nearly four hundred and fifty-three 
tons. The success of these*vessels induced the laying down on the banks 
of the Thames, about the middle of 1838, the keel of a transatlantic 
steamer, whose gigantic proportions for a long time after her construc- - 
tion were as much a theme of speculation and general astonishment as 
was the building of the “‘Great Eastern” twenty years later. The “ Brit- 
ish Queen,” as this vessel was called, was launched in the spring of 
1839, and taken to the works of Robert Napier on the Clyde to receive 
her machinery. From figure-head to taffrail she measured two hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet, and her beam, exclusive of paddle-boxes, 
was thirty feet, and including them, sixty-one feet; her depth of hold, 
twenty-seven feet ; and her engines of five hundred horse-power; her 
burden, two thousand and sixteen tons ; and her cost three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The “ British Queen” started on her first trip from Ports- 
mouth on the 12th of July, 1839, with a full complement of passengers, a 
crew of one hundred men, eight hundred tons of goods and six hundred 
tons of coal. There was said to have been afloat in her when leaving the 
harbor property to the value of seven and a half millions of dollars. She 
reached New York after a good passage of fourteen and three-quarter 
days. Before the conclusion of the year she made five more voyages, 
two out and three home, and in 1840 five voyages to and five voyages 
from New York, but for want of patronage was sold in 1841 to the 
Belgian government. It will be observed that within forty years the 
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size of transatlantic steam vessels has been nearly doubled, and the 
passage, owing to the screw having taken the place of the paddle- 
wheels, has been reduced fully one-half, while the economy in the use 
of fuel is more than correspondingly reduced. The British and North 
American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, better known as the 
Cunard line, it is well known started in 1840 with four paddle-wheel 
steamships of tweive hundred tons burden, the first of which sailed 
from Liverpool on the 4th of July of that year, a new declaration of 
the independence of steam over the winds and waves, making the 
passage to Boston via Halifax in fourteen and a half days. The wooden 
paddle-wheel steamships of this line have all disappeared, having been 
either lost, sold, or broken up, and the present fleet consists entirely of 
iron or steel screw propellers of greatly increased tonnage. 

Great Britain has been forced to substitute iron bulwarks for the 
“wooden walls of old England,” which had so long been her boast, 
and which have been the theme of her poets, as, from the increasing 
scarcity of the material, she was obliged to depend upon foreign coun- 
tries for a supply, which of course was an element of weakness. Long 
before the hulls of her vessels of war were built of iron, iron knees 
had been substituted for wooden knees in their internal fittings. 

From a report made to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
about seventy years ago, or early in the nineteenth century, it appears 
that the tonnage of the Royal Navy was computed to be somewhat less 
than eight hundred thousand tons. To build such a navy, as ships 
were then built (consuming about one and a half loads to the ton), 
about one million two hundred thousand loads of timber would have 
been required. At the end of fifteen years it was estimated that on an 
average each ship would require a complete and extensive repair, and 
also that the average duration of a ship might be assumed at thirty 
years; exclusive, then, of twenty-eight thousand loads of timber for re- 
pairs, about eighty-five thousand loads, or a gross total of one hundred 
and ten thousand loads, were requisite in 1810 for the annual consump- 
tion of the navy at that time, an ordinary 70-gun ship of that date re- ° 
quiring three thousand loads of timber, and, of course, as the size of the 
vessels of the several classes was increased, there was a corresponding 
increased demand for timber; as, for instance, the “ Britannia” (120), 
required four thousand one hundred and fifty loads of rough timber ; 
the “Albion” (90), four thousand one hundred loads; the “ Rodney” 
(92), three thousand six hundred and ten loads; “ Arethusa” (50), two 
thousand five hundred and thirty loads. These were sailing-ships. The 
“ Marlborough” (131), screw vessel, needed six thousand and sixty-eight 
loads; and the following screw steamships, viz.: the “ Renown” (91), four 
thousand six hundred and eighty ; the “ Bulwark” (91), five thousand 
five hundred ; “Shannon” (51), three thousand three hundred and sixty- 
six loads respectively. Not more than forty oak-trees can grow upon 
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an acre, so as to attain their full size, or to yield each two loads of tim- 
ber. “In order, therefore,” says a writer from whom we quote,‘ “to 
build a ship like the ‘ Marlborough,’ the produce of seventy-six acres 
of oak forest, of the growth of a hundred years, would be necessary ; 
and to supply the demands of such a navy as England possesses at this 
time (1859) would absorb annually the produce of fourteen thousand 
acres. The woodlands of England, Scotland, and Wales have long ceased 
to contribute any very considerable quantity. The materials now chiefly 
in vogue for ships of war, both in this country and in France, are Italian 
oak and African mahogany.” The same writer also says, “It has been 
found that oak, the produce of different countries, cannot be employed 
in the same ship if allowed to come in contact, as, from some organic 
action which takes place, the precise cause of which has not yet been 
ascertained, decay almost invariably takes place at either side of the 
junction.” Thus, from necessity, it will be seen the building of wooden 
vessels of war ceased, and the construction of iron commenced. It is 
anticipated that the average duration of an iron vessel will be greater 
than her wooden predecessor, and that her annual cost for repairs will 
be much less. But the use of iron and steel for the hulls of vessels 
has been too recently adopted to fully prove their greater endurance 
and their less expense. 

Iron VESSELS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—In a journal 
of 1787 there is an account of the arrival at Birmingham of a canal- 
boat built of iron by John Wilkinson, of Bradley Forge; but it has 
been stated that Mr. Thomas Roberts, of the English navy office, was 
the first, about 1807, to use cast iron for securing the ends of beams 
instead of wooden knees, and he received eight hundred pounds from 
the British government for his invention. 

Iron was first used about the year 1810 for the construction of vessels 
employed in canal and river navigation. The first iron boat ever 
launched in salt water was a pleasure-boat built under the direction of 
Mr. Jevons, of Liverpool, in 1815. The next employment of iron in 
ship-building was in 1820, when the “ Aaron Manby,” a steam vessel, 
was constructed at the Horseley Iron- Works, and made a voyage between 
‘London and Paris “ without unloading any of her cargo.” In 1843 
she was in good condition, and up to that time had required no repairs 
to her hull. She was named for her maker, and was sent to London in 
parts and put together in dock. In 1821, Captain, afterwards Rear- 
Admiral, Sir Charles Napier, who was a partner in the speculation, 
navigated her from London to Havre and thence to Paris. She was 
for thirty years the only vessel that made the direct voyage from Lon- 
don to Paris, and was broken up in 1855. 

In 1829-30 a series of experiments were instituted by the Forth and 
Clyde Canal Company to ascertain the law of traction of light boats at 

# Hans Busk’s Navies, 1859. 
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high velocities on canals, which led to the application of iron to the 
construction of vessels. The lightness and increased strength—the 
weight of an iron vessel being only about three-fifths that of a wooden 
vessel of the same capacity—soon led toiron being used in the construc- 
tion of vessels of much larger dimensions. The “ Albar Kah,” an iron 
vessel, built in 1831 for the African expedition, drew only three feet 
four inches of water, and her success dispelled the prejudice which 
existed of going tosea with so light a draught. 

The “ Garryowen,” an iron vessel built in 1834, was the first that 
exhibited a regular arrangement of water-tight bulkheads. 

In the latter part of 1838 the first iron ship built in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, was launched from the ways of Messrs. Jackson, Gordon & Co. 
She was ninety-six feet on the keel, twenty-four and a half feet beam, 
thirteen and a half feet hold, and of two hundred and seventy-one tons 
burden. She was appropriately named the “ Ironsides.” Toward the 
close of 1839 an English paper mentions her arrival at Liverpool 
from her second voyage to South America, and states that she is the 
only iron sailing-vessel in the kingdom. She was built for the Per- 
nambuco trade, and as there is a bar at that harbor, to lessen her 
draught she was constructed without any out-board keel. I saw this 
vessel, which was bark-rigged, in 1843, at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
she attracted great attention. 

The “ Nemesis,” one hundred and sixty-eight feet long, twenty-nine 
feet beam, and of four hundred and fifty tons, Captain William H. 
Hall, of the East India Company’s service, was the first iron steamer 
to round the Cape of Good Hope. She left England March 28, 1840, 
and after several stops arrived in Table Bay July 1, and left on the 11th 
for China. She was so damaged by gales as to be forced to put into 
D’Algoa Bay for repairs. The after-services of this vessel in Chinese 
waters and of her captain, who was knighted, are matters of history. 
“ When the ‘ Nemesis’ first made her appearance on the shores of the 
Celestial Empire, and the Chinese saw her advancing steadily, with 
furled sails, against wind and tide (recollect this is less than half a 
century ago), they fled in dismay, styling her, in their terror, an infernal 
machine constructed and propelled by demons.” The simple inhab- 
itants of one of the South Sea islands, when they beheld a steamer for 
the first time, came to an opposite conclusion, and prostrating them- 
selves, worshiped the smoky craft, regarding its mysterious movements 
as being indisputable proof of its being a divinity. 

In 1852 the “ Comte Lehon,” a zine ship, the first ever constructed of 
that metal, was launched at Nantes, in France. Her frame was of iron, 
of great elegance and strength. The sheet-zinc used was three-thirty- 
fifths of an inch thick, riveted with a double row of iron rivets. The 
deck and upper works were of wood. Her burden was twenty-five 
tons more than a wooden ship of the same dimensions. It was appre- 
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hended that the contact of the zine with the iron rivets would change 
the character of the iron and impair the strength of the vessel, but it 
was ascertained that the rivets became galvanized by contact with the 
zinc. She made a voyage to Rio Janeiro, and proved an excellent sea- 
boat in repeated gales. Her captain also asserted that her compasses had 
never been affected, as frequently happens on board iron vessels. 

In 1845 my friend, R. B. Forbes, caused to be built the “Iron Witch,” 
a paddle-wheel steamer designed by Ericsson for great speed. She 
was three hundred feet long, and the first iron passenger steamer that 
plied on the North River. The enterprise did not prove a success. 

In 1847 he sent to China on the deck of a ship a small iron pro- 
peller called the “ Fire Fly,” which was the first iron vessel of the kind 
to ply upon the Canton or “ Pearl” River. 

In 1849 he sent to San Francisco, California, on the deck of the 
“ Somerset,” an iron paddle-wheel steamer seventy-five feet long, twelve 
feet beam, which was the first or second American steamer on the 
Sacramento River. 

In 1855 he built and sent to China an iron paddle-wheel steamer 
eighty by fourteen feet, in two parts, on the deck of a brig of about three 
hundred tons, which was the first iron paddle steamer in China under 
the United States flag. In 1857-58 he built the iron paddle-wheel 
steamer “ Argentine,” of one hundred tons, which was the first iron 
paddle-wheel steamer built in Massachusetts. In 1858 he built a small 
paddle-wheel steamer, the “ Alpha,” of iron, fifty-three feet long and 
twelve feet beam, which was carried to South America on the deck of 
the iron sailing-brig “ Nankin,” the first iron vessel built for commercial 
purposes in Boston. 

In 1861 he sent to China in pieces, aboard the bark “ Palmetto,” an 
iron, paddle-wheel boat, which was set up in Shanghai and called the 
“ Hyson ;” and late the same year sent to Shanghai, on the deck of the 
“ Calliope,” of two hundred and fifty-six tons, a small iron paddle-wheel 
steamer seventy-five by sixteen feet, which was put together at Shang- 
hai and called the “Tsatlee.” These two iron boats were the first of 
their kind under the United States flag on the waters of the Yang-tse, 
China. 

The “ Warrior,” the first iron-cased steam frigate of Great Britain, 
was launched from the yard of the Thames Ship-Building Company 
December 29, 1860. 

The first vessel with iron frame and wooden planking constructed in 
the United States was launched from East Boston for R. B. Forbes in 
1863. This compound or composite construction had been adopted in 
England earlier. Forbes’s vessel was a screw steamer of about five 
hundred tons, called the “ Niphon,” and was sold by him to the United 
States government. R. F. Loper is said to have built a vessel on a similar 
plan previously. Her rig was peculiar, her mainmast being supplied 
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with square-sails, and her fore- and mizzen-masts with fore- and aft-sails 
only. This system of ship-building had been patented in England about 
twelve years before, under the name of “ Lungley’s patent combina- 
tion ship-building with iron frames and double planking.” © 

The “ Atlantic,” a finely moulded iron vessel, was launched at New- 
castle (England). on the Ist of August, 1863. She was designed to 
carry petroleum from America to England in bulk, her hold being 
separated into large compartments by sheet-iron partitions. In 1869- 
70 the brig “ Novelty” was built of iron at the Atlantic Works, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, with a line of square tanks placed fore and aft for 
carrying molasses or grain. Her cargo was pumped out by steam in a 
few hours. The Atlantic Works obtained a patent for her design. She 
arrived from Sagua la Grande with a cargo of ninety thousand six 
hundred gallons of molasses, and the next day was entirely discharged. 

SreeL Surps.—September, 1863, Messrs. Jones, Quigan & Co., 
of Liverpool, launched two large vessels built of steel, viz.: the 
“Formby,” a sailing*ship of twelve hundred and seventy-one tons, 
built for the East India trade, and the “ Hope,” a paddle-wheel 
steamer of fourteen hundred and ninety-two tons. At the launch, 
Mr. Jones said, “Steel is much stronger than iron, weight for weight, 
and consequently equal strength can be given with less weight of steel 
than iron. The strain resisted by iron-built ships had been found to 
be from nineteen to twenty tons per square inch, while the resistance 
of steel was found to range from forty-two to forty-eight, giving a 
mean of forty-five tons for steel, or considerably more than double 
that of iron. Keeping these results in view, the ‘ Formby’ required 
five hundred tons of material in her hull, while her counterpart, if 
built of iron, would have required eight hundred tons. This difference 
of weight would cause a difference of nearly two feet in displacement 
in favor of the steel vessel, and of course a less propelling power.” 

In 1864, Mr. John Vernon, of Liverpool, stated before the Me- 
chanical Engineers Society that in a twelve-hundred-ton vessel the three 
lower masts and bowsprits if made of iron would weigh twenty-six tons, 
if of steel nineteen, and if made of wood they would weigh thirty-two 
tons. In 1867 light and slender tubes of Bessemer steel were first 
tried in the British navy as a substitute for the wrought-iron articles 
which had been applied to some extent in place of wooden stocks. 
These steel masts were strengthened by transverse longitudinal plates. 
Up to the present year of our Lord 1884, however, iron or steel masts 
have not been received with much favor, nor have they to any extent 
taken the place of good wooden spars. This is perhaps due to preju- 
dice in the first place, to their rigidity in the second, and to their extra 
cost in the third. 

August 15, 1872, the “Pennsylvania,” the first American iron 
ocean steamship, was launched from the ship-yard of William Cramp 
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& Sons, Philadelphia. Thirty thousand people witnessed the launch. 
Nearly one hundred steamers and tugs deeply laden with human 
freight and bedecked with flags crowded around the locality of the ship- 
yard. Her length is (for she still lives) three hundred and fifty-five 
feet over all; extreme breadth, forty-three feet; tonnage, old measure- 
ment, three thousand and sixteen ; draught, twenty feet. She carries a 
measurement cargo of three thousand eight hundred and fifty-four 
tons. 

The first ironclad ever built in Turkey, the “ Mon-Kademi-i-Khair,” 
or “ Happy Being,” was launched from the Imperial Arsenal at Hass- 
kein November 28, 1872. She was a sister-ship to the ironclad “ Feti 
Bulend,” constructed in England after the design of Mr. Reed. The 
keel of the “Happy Being” was laid October 2, 1869, and about 
thirty-five English artificers daily worked upon her. Her cost ready 
for her armament was stated at one hundred and thirty-four thousand 
one hundred and eighty pounds. 

In April, 1883, the first full-rigged sailing-ship ever built of iron 
in the United States was launched from the yard of John Roach at 
Chester, Pennsylvania. She was called the “Tillie E. Starbuck.” 
Her length over all is 270 feet, and 248 feet at the load-line; beam, 
42 feet; depth of hold, 23} feet; draught, 21} feet with a dead 
weight of 3750 tons of cargo; with 2500 tons weight. Her draught is 
18} feet. Her measurement is calculated at 4250 tons. Her first 


voyage was to Portland, Oregon, and her cost is stated to be about 
$140,000. Harlan & Hollingsworth built an iron bark of 750 tons, 
called the “Iron Age,” some time previous, and the Cramps built an 
iron schooner in 1881. 

BritisH AND FRENCH Navies, 1800.—The following table shows 
the number of British and French sailing-ships of war at the under- 
mentioned periods, 1804 to 1859, inclusive :° 


YEARS. Ships of the Line. b Sloops and Brigs. Totals. 
British.| French. | British.| French. | British.| French. | British. | French. 

1804... 175 50 244 82 171 te 590 Sines 
1812...) 245 113 272 2 814 bei 831 

1815...| 218 69 809 261 Kia 788 sbi 
1820... 146 164 145 455 135 
1825...} 120 156 178 449 161 
1830...) 106 53 144 102 é 852 203 
1840... 89 108 87 284 189 
18465... 88 104 83 275 168 
1850... 86 104 79 269 188 
oat 85 | 70 68 178 88 


1 SS ie 


5 Many of course were steamers in 1859. 

6 In this year are included the British and French vessels of war afloat and 
building. There were included ninety-three British mortar-vessels, schooners, 
transports, etc., and sixty-one French vessels of a similar character. 
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The following table shows the progressive increase of the royal 
navy at various intervals from 1793 to 1814: 


Ships. | Men voted. | Navy Estimates.| Tonnage, 


45,000 | £5,525,881 | 488,226 
125,000 | 12,422,887 | 668,744 
148,800 | 17,406,047 | 892,800 
146,000 | 18,786,609 | 966,000 


After the peace of 1815 the number of vessels was greatly dimin- 
ished, but their power was vastly increased. In 1795 the largest ship 
in the English navy was two thousand three hundred and fifty tons. 
In 1800, two thousand five hundred tons. In 1808, two thousand six 
hundred and sixteen tons. In 18538, four thousand tons. In 1841 
began the gradual substitution of steam for sailing vessels, which was 
not completed, however, until 1859. 

In the twenty years included between 1800-19 Great Britain ex- 
pended for ships built for the royal navy £18,721,551, on repairs 
£11,037,188, and on ordinary wear and tear £6,412,592,—a total of 
£36,171,331 ; or roughly stated, about $9,000,000 annually on the con- 
struction and repair of ships for the first twenty years of the nineteenth 
century. 

In 1817 the “Kent” (74), weighing one thousand seven hundred tons, 

was hauled upon a slip or railway at Plymouth, England, for repairs, 
being the first line-of-battle ship so raised. She was hove from the 
water, after everything was prepared, to her destined situation in forty- 
one minutes. The French had previously attempted to raise a 74, but 
failed. ‘ 
The “‘ Warrior,” the first ironclad of the royal navy, was launched 
in 1860, just at the beginning of our civil war, and in 1870 the “ Hot- 
spur,” appropriately named, was launched,—being the first ironclad 
in the royal navy chiefly designed as a RAM. ‘ 

In 1864, at the close of our civil war, an Admiralty return showed 
that the royal navy comprised five hundred and ninety-two ships and 
vessels afloat, eighty-six of them effective sailing-vessels (chiefly mortar- 
vessels and floats), and five hundred and six steamers. The screw 
steamers included twenty armor-plated ships and floating batteries, fifty- 
six ships of the line, thirty-seven frigates, nine block-ships, twenty-six 
corvettes, thirty-five sloops, forty-seven gun-vessels, one hundred and 
forty-three gunboats, seven tenders, four mortar-ships, and fifteen troop- 
ships. The twenty armored vessels afloat were six iron third-rates and 
two fourth-rates, four wooden third-rates, one sloop, three iron floating 
* batteries and four of wood. Of armor-plated screw steam vessels build- 
ing, there were three iron third-rates and three of wood, one wooden 
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fourth-rate, one cupola-ship, fourth-rate, and another being converted, 
two wooden corvettes, sixth-rates, and one sloop. 

In April, 1874, the effective vessels of the royal navy were 
thirty-three armor-plated frigates (three building), fourteen turret- 
vessels (two building), three armor-plated corvettes, and two sloops; 
three floating batteries, three armed gunboats, thirty-seven ships of the 
line (ten sailing-vessels only), forty-three frigates (seven sailing-vessels 
only), forty-three gun-vessels, sixty-nine smaller steamers (ten building), 
seventy-one gunboats, seventeen transports, six yachts, and five schoon- 
ers. A total of four hundred and twenty-four vessels. At the begin- 
ning of 1878 there were two hundred and forty-nine vessels in com- 
mission exclusive of Indian troop-ships, and the personnel amounted 
to sixty thousand men, including fourteen thousand marines, but ex- 
clusive of artificers and laborers in dock-yards; the armament being 
about five thousand guns, and the annual charge estimated at ten million 
one hundred and seventy-nine thousand four hundred and eighty-five 
pounds, exclusive of construction and repairs, but including pensions 
and conveyance of troops, viz. : 


Wages, victuals, and clothing for the navy~ . ‘ . £3,667,021 
Admiralty office d é ‘ ‘ j ‘ ‘ ‘ 178,066 
Coast guard and naval reserve : ‘ ; 163,311 
Surveying, hydrography, ete. (scientific branch) . . 111,170 
Dock-yards and victualing-yards 3 ; ‘ ; - 1,268,211 
Stores for building and repairing ships. ‘ : . 1,851,063 
Miscellaneous services ‘ ; é ‘ ‘ ; J 964,117 
Half-pay and pensions ; : . ‘ ; , - 1,815,926 
Conveyance of troops ‘ ; ; ° : . ‘ 175,600 


£10,179,485 


In the month of July, 1883, the royal navy consisted of five hun- 
dred and forty-seven steam vessels of all sizes and conditions, from the 
double-screw, iron armor-plated turret-ship “ Agamemnon” (4 guns), 
of 8510 tons and 6000 horse-power, and iron armor-plated ship 
“ Agincourt” (17), 10,690 (6621) tons, 6870 (1350) horse-power ; 
“ Camperdown” (10), double-screw, steel .armor-plated barbette ship of 
10,000 tons and 7500 horse-power, building at Portsmouth, and “ In- 
flexible” (4), double-screw, iron turret, armor-plated, of 11,880 tons 
and 8010 horse-power, to the “ Wildfire,” paddle-steamer, of 198 tons, 
876 horse-power, with a few sailing-brigs and schooners. There were 
also six Indian troop-ships, each of 6211 (4173) tons; thirty-seven 
small steam vessels, tugs, and eight employed on harbor service; also 
one hundred and twenty-eight superannuated ships of all rates and 
sizes put down as on harbor service, being on the retired list, so to 
speak, as no more fit for the sea. Among them being the “ Royal 
Alfred,” of 6700 tons, armor-plated ; “ Royal Oak,” 6366 tons, armor- 
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plated; “ Royal Sovereign,” 5080 tons, turret-ship, etc., from which 
it would seem ‘royal names do not prevent the retiring of a ship 
from active service. Besides these, there are quite a number of coast- 
guard cruisers, answering to the vessels of our revenue marine, rated as 
tenders, but whose officers are borne upon the books of the.vessels on 
harbor service. There are also quite a number of officers on surveying 
service all over the world, whose names are borne upon some one of 
the ships of the royal navy. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
is honorary captain of the officers on the royal naval reserve list. 

At the time of the Russian war all the old sailing three-deckers were 
fitted with screw-propellers, and so many new “ liners” were laid down 
that they led to the supposition that such ships would still continue to 
remain faithful representatives of the navies which had been the in- 
struments of England’s brightest glories in by-gone times. But it was 
not to be. The sun of the three-deckers and of ships of the line, 
whether propelled by sails or screw, had irrevocably set. 

Moored within the harbor of Portsmouth in 1883 were three famous 
ships of obsolete types, and representing the progress of ship-building 
in this nineteenth century. The first, the sailing-ship “ Victory,” of 
two thousand one hundred and sixty-four tons, old measurement, for- 
merly a 100-gun ship, and Nelson’s flag-ship at Trafalgar in 1805, now 
rated as of twenty-six guns, and as tender to the “ Duke of Wellington.” 

2d. The wooden screw steamship of the line ‘“‘ Duke of Wellington” 
(26),—formerly one hundred and thirty-one guns,—six thousand 
and seventy-one tons weight, or three thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-one tons measurement, with engines of nineteen hundred 
and ninety-nine indicated, or seven hundred nominal, horse-power, 
launched in 1852, which carried Sir Charles Napier’s flag to the Baltic 
in 1855, and is now the flag-ship of the admiral at Portsmouth. 

3d. The iron screw, armor-plated ship “ Warrior,” of thirty-two guns, 
of nine thousand two hundred and ten tons weight, and six thousand 
one hundred tons, old measurement, with engines of five thousand two 
hundred and seventy tons indicated, and one thousand two hundred 
and fifty nominal, horse-power. In 1863 she was the flag-ship of 
Vice-Admiral Dacres, commanding the Channel squadron of ironclads. 

In the same harbor could be seen on the stocks the latest improve- 
ments in armored naval construction, the double-screw, steel armor- 
plated barbette ship of ten thousand tons and seven thousand five 
hundred horse-power, and of nearly equal size, viz., nine thousand three 
and thirty tons weight, four thousand four hundred and seven tons 
measurement, and six thousand six hundred and fifty horse-power, 
the double-screw, iron turret, armor-plated ship “ Devastation,” of four 
guns, while ships of still greater tonnage and with more powerful en- 
gines were on service on foreign stations. 

The wooden steam frigates “ Doris,” “Diadem,” “Orlando,” and 
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“Mersey,” which were built after the visit of the United States frigate 
“Merrimac” to England to compete with her and her class of 
vessels, such as the “ Wabash,” “ Minnesota,” etc., have disappeared 
from the royal navy list ; the “ Doris,” with her machinery removed, 
being on harbor service at Devonport, and the keel of a double-screw 
steel cruiser of the second class, of fourteen guns, to take the place of 
the “ Mersey,” is being laid at Chatham. 

There are very fine colored illustrations of the “ Victory,” “ Duke 
of Wellington,” and “ Warrior” in Francis Elgar’s “Ships of the 
Royal Navy,” published in 1872, and from his book we learn that the 
following are their relative dimensions : 

The “ Victory.” —Extreme length, two hundred and twenty-six feet 
six inches ; keel, one hundred and fifty-one feet three inches ; gun-deck, 
one hundred and eighty-six feet; beam, fifty-two feet ; depth of hold, 
twenty-one feet six inches; tonnage, two thousand one hundred and 
sixty-two; armament in 1778, one hundred and four guns, viz., lower 
deck, thirty long 32-pounders ; middle, thirty long 24-pounders ; main- 
deck, thirty-two long 12-pounders; upper deck, twelve short 12- 
pounders. In 1793 she had four 32-pounder carronades substituted on 
the upper deck, and six 18-pounder carronades added to the poop, 
making the total number of her guns one hundred and ten. The six 
18-pounder carronades were subsequently removed, as at Trafalgar 
she had no guns on the poop. In 1853 two 68-pounder carronades were 
placed on the forecastle instead of the two 32-pounders, when the weight 
of her broadside was eleven hundred and sixty pounds. The plate of 
the “ Victory” represents the flag of Admiral Sir Thomas Sabine Pas- 
ley being struck on the evening of March 1, 1869, the last admiral’s 
flag she ever carried. As she was launched on the 7th of May, 1765, 
she had then passed her centennial nearly four years. 

The “ Victory” has elsewhere been described in the pages of THE 
Unitep SERVICE, in “Some Old and Famous Ships” and in “Ships 
of the Eighteenth Century,” to which the reader is referred for further 
information if desired. 

The “ Duke of Wellington,” built at Pembroke, and launched in 
1852, was first named the “ Windsor Castle,” but from having been 
christened the day the Duke of Wellington died, was renamed the 
“Duke of Wellington.” Originally built to carry one hundred and 
thirty guns on four decks, her armament is now thirty-three guns, 
mounted for saluting purposes only. 

Her principal dimensions are: length, two hundred and forty feet 
seven inches; breadth, sixty feet one inch; draught of water forward, 
twenty-five feet nine inches, aft, twenty-seven feet six inches ; tonnage, 
three thousand seven hundred and seventy-one; speed, 9.891 knots. 
Engines built by Robert Napier & Sons. She is now the commander- 
in-chief’s flag-ship in Portsmouth harbor. 
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The “Duke of Wellington” is one of that majestic-looking and 
powerful class of ships of the line that are now as extinct for naval 
war purposes as the “Dodo,” and we shall never look upon their 
like again when these now in process of decay have passed away; yet 
it is little more than thirty years since she was launched. Her cost, 
from an official statement, was: for hull,—labor, thirty thousand six 
hundred and fifty-two pounds; materials, seventy-five thousand six 
hundred and thirty-nine pounds; total cost of hull, one hundred and 
six thousand two hundred and ninety-two pounds. For masts, rig- 
ging, sails, and stores, nineteen thousand two hundred and twenty-four 
pounds ; for engines and gear, forty-six thousand two hundred and 
twenty pounds; making her total cost, exclusive of her armament, one 
hundred and seventy-one thousand seven hundred and thirty-five 
pounds, equal to about eight hundred and fifty-nine thousand dollars, 
and the annual cost of maintaining her (irrespective of the pay of the 
crew) for repairs of hull, masts, sails, rigging, engines, etc., was estimated 
at fourteen thousand three hundred and twenty-five pounds, amounting 
to rather more than eight per cent. of her original cost. Her entire 
spread of sail exceeded an acre and a half. Her mainmast alone, with 
topmast yards and rigging, cost five hundred pounds; the foremast 
about three hundred and eighty pounds ; the mizzen-mast one hundred 
pounds, and the bowsprit and jibboom about two hundred and twenty 
pounds more. Her anchors and cables weighed upwards’of one hun- 
dred tons, and the weight of her provisions and stores for six months’ 
consumption of her crew exceeded three hundred tons. Her armament 
consisted of one hundred and thirty guns, made up of ninety-five hun- 
dred-weight 68-pounders as pivot guns, some 8-inch sixty-five hundred- 
weight guns as the heaviest broadside guns, with a large preponderance 
of 32-pounder smooth-bore guns of different weights. 

In 1860 the six most powerful vessels in the royal navy were the 
wooden auxiliary-screw line-of-battle ships “Royal George,” ‘“ Royal 
Albert,” “ Duke of Wellington,” “ Royal Sovereign,” “ Marlborough,” 
and “ Victoria.” With the exception of the last named, these were 
all designed for sailing ships,—the “ Marlborough,” “Sovereign,” and 
“ Wellington” by Sir William Symonds, the then surveyor of the navy, 
and the “ Albert” by Oliver Lang. The “ Royal George” was built 
on the lines of the old “ Caledonia,” and was launched at Chatham in 
1827. She was not lengthened or altered in any way, but only had 
the screw aperture cut in her dead-wood. To adapt the other vessels 
for the reception of the screw, the “ Marlborough” was lengthened amid- 
ships and at either end, and was also increased slightly in breadth ; 
the “ Duke of Wellington” and “ Royal Sovereign” were lengthened 
amidships and by the stern; the “Royal Albert” was lengthened by 
the stern, and when launched at Woolwich in 1854 was said to be the 
largest ship in the world, and contrast was made with her and the 
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“Great Harry” of Henry VIII.’s time. Contrasted with an armored 
ship of to-day, she is as antiquated as was the “Great Harry,” with 
which she was contrasted when launched. The following table presents 
the principal dimensions of these ships and of the “ Victoria :” 


| 


Depth of Hold. 


Nominal Horse- 
Power. 

Extreme 

Breadth 


Indicated Horse- 
Power. 
| Weight, in Tons. 


| Perpendiculars. 


Length between 


| 
| 


ft.in.| ft. in. | ft. in. | 
Royal George 102 | 400 205.7 | 546} | 23.2 | 2616 
Royal Albert | 121 500 | 232.9 | 61 24.2 8726 
| Duke of Wellington...| 131 | 700 | 1999 | 240.6 | 60.1 | 24.8 | 8771 
Royal Sovereign 131 | 800 | 240.6 | 60 24.8 | 3765 
Marlborough..........00«.| 181 800 245.6 | 61.2} | 25.10 | 4100 
Victoria 121 | 1000 260 60 26.10 | 4191 
































The “ Victoria” was launched in the summer of 1859 from the 
Portsmouth yard, in the presence of Her Majesty and the royal family, 
and was larger than any line-of-battle ship then afloat, and also was 
the first three-decker that had been designed expressly as a screw 
steamer. Her displacement at the load-line was very nearly seven 
thousand tons, which was greater than any other ship-of-war of the 
royal navy at that date, by nearly one thousand tons. The “ Marl- 
borough,” next to her in size, mounted ten more guns, but the arma- 
ment of the “‘ Victoria” was the heaviest, viz.: 


Number. Calibre. Cwt. 
Lower deck . ‘ ‘ . 82 8 inches. 65 


Middle deck _ ; : . 380 Ss « 65 
Main deck . : ‘ . . 82 82-pounders. 56 
Upper deck : : : . 26  82-pounders. 42 
Upper deck : > ; pa e 68-pounder (pivot). 95 


Total . . ; g » 221 


Her engines, built by Maudsley & Sons, were of the nominal 
power of one thousand horses. 

Referring to the Royal Navy List for July, 1883, I find the follow- 
ing the present disposition and condition of these ships after twenty- 
four years’ service : 

The “ Duke of Wellington,” rated twenty-five guns, the flag-ship 
of the admiral at the Portsmouth dock-yard. 

The “ Marlborough,” late screw, first rate, school for engineer stu- 
dents at Portsmouth. 

The “ Royal Albert,” steamship in ordinary at Devonport. 

The “ Royal George,” receiving-hulk, Portsmouth. 

The “Royal Sovereign,” having been converted into an armor- 
plated turret-ship, is laid up, “ unappropriated,” at Portsmouth. 
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The “ Victoria,” twelve-gun steamship, is laid up in ordinary at 
Portsmouth. 

The “ Warrior,” built at the Thames Iron- Works, Blackwall, from 
the designs of the department of the controller of the royal navy, 
Rear-Admiral Robert Spencer Robinson, was launched the 29th of 
December, 1860. She is an armor-plated screw steamship of twelve 
hundred and fifty horse-power, and was built to carry thirty-two guns, 
viz.: on the upper deck, eight 7-inch; on the main-deck, twenty 
7-inch and four 8-inch, and is plated with 43-inch iron plates. Her 
principal dimensions are: length, 380 feet ; breadth, 58 feet; depth of 
hold, 21.1; tonnage, 6117 tons; draught, forward, 26.2; aft, 26.9. 
Engines by Messrs. J. Penn & Son. Her speed 14.35 knots, and 
her complement 705 men. Her cost, including engines, was £356,693, 
or about $1,183,000. She was first commissioned August 1, 1861 
(twenty-two and a half years ago), by Captain the Hon. Arthur A. 
Cochrane, and was one of the Channel or flying squadron of ironclads 
under Admiral Dacres in 1864, who preferred for his flag-ship, as 
more comfortable, the screw line-of-battle ship “ Edgar.” She is, in 
1884, laid up at Portsmouth, in charge of a chief engineer and three 
warrant officers, whose accounts are borne upon the “ Asia,” and will 
probably never be again commissioned.” 

In 1858, Lord Derby appointed a committee to inquire into the 
“comparative state of the navies of England and France,” and early 
in 1859 a report from the Secretary to the Admiralty was presented to 
Parliament, to the effect that four ironclads were being built in France, 
and it stated “that so convinced are naval men in France of the irre- 
sistible qualities of these ships, that they are of opinion no more ships 
of the line will be laid down.” Sir John Pakington soon after 
announced to the House of Commons that the English navy required 
“reconstruction,” and the Admiralty at once gave orders to its naval 
architects to prepare designs for a first-class armor-clad ship of war, 
much on the plan suggested by Mr. Scott Russell. In September 
a contract was signed with the Thames Iron-Works Company for the 
construction of the “ Warrior”; a sister-ship, the “Black Prince,” 
being ordered at the same time from Messrs. Napier, of Glasgow. 
Their armament consisted of thirty-four smooth-bore 68-pounder guns, 
and two Armstrong 100-pounders. The guns were arranged on the 
plan known as the “ box-battery,”—that is, the battery was placed in 
the central part of the ship, which was alone armored with 43-inch 
plates. In the interior this battery was cut off from the ship by means 
of armored bulkheads of the same thickness. But the fore and aft 
parts of the ship remained completely unprotected. 

The “ Warrior,” when completed, became the theme of universal 
laundation. Her graceful form—in outward appearance she seemed 
tA more detailed description of the ‘‘ Warrior’ will be given later. 
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little else than a larger edition of the steam frigates—pleased the pub- 
lic eye; while what were then considered her irresistible powers of at- 
tack and defense made her the subject of admiration to professional 
men. Captain Semmes, who saw the “ Warrior” at Gibraltar, speaks 
of her in his “Cruise of the Alabama,” as a ship with which he 
would meet the whole Yankee navy and raise the blockade of the 
Southern ports. But such flattering ideas were soon to receive a severe 
shock. The French laid down vessels of much greater power than 
“ La Gloire,” and not long after the launch of the “ Warrior,” the 300- 
pounder Armstrong at Shoeburyness sent its bolt at a distance of two 
thousand yards through the “ Warrior” target as easily as a bullet 
would penetrate millboard. This was the commencement of that con- 
test, target vs. gun, which has since amused the world, and which seems 
no nearer a conclusion than ever. The 44-inch iron plates were shattered 
directly with the 150-pounder Armstrong. Not long after a target of 
rolled iron fourteen inches thick, representing the side of the “ Devas- 
tation” turret-ship, was pierced with equal ease by “'The Woolwich 
Infant,” a gun that weighed, without its carriage, thirty-five tons, fired 
a shot or shell of seven hundred pounds weight, and was charged with 
one hundred and twenty pounds of powder. 

In this year of our Lord 1884—so great a change do a few years 
produce—the “ Warrior” class is regarded by naval men for fighting 
purposes just as obsolete as the old three-deckers ; it would be mad- 
ness to put them into line against an enemy’s fleet ; and yet they are not 
altogether without value. Being most excellent sea-boats, carrying a 
great spread of canvas, and possessed of a fair rate of speed, they 
would serve for distant and lengthened cruises against the commerce of 
a foe. For this very purpose the royal navy has gone back to unar- 
mored ships, and constructed a class of vessels whose sole resource in case 
of danger will be their “clean pair of heels” ; and as the “ Warrior” 
and her sisters combine this quality to a great extent with some, if slight, 
protection to their vital parts, they have in so much the advantage over 
these latter vessels. 

THE First Russtan FLAG TO cross THE Equator.—Admiral 
Krusenstern, who made a voyage around the world in 1803-6, 
was the first navigator to carry the Russian flag across the equator. 
In his journal, under date November 26, 1803, he remarks: “We 
crossed the equator about 11 A.M., in longitude 24° 20’ W., after 
a passage of thirty days from Santa Cruz, Teneriffe. Under a salute 
of eleven guns we drank the health of the Emperor Alexander I., in 
whose glorious reign the Russian flag first waved in the Southern sea.” 
His interview with the sloop “ Hero,” of Connecticut, Captain N. B. 
Palmer, at Palmer’s Island, of which he thought he was the discoverer, 
has been recorded elsewhere.® 
8 «« Small Vessels and their Voyages,’ in THE UNITED SERVICE, July, 1883. 
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Tue TurkisH Navy in 1806 consisted of twenty ships of the line, 
fifteen frigates, and thirty-two smaller vessels, mounting two thousand 
one hundred and fifty-six cannon, and manned by four thousand sailors. 
During war the sailors and marines could be raised by impressment to 
fifty thousand. In the autumn the fleet returned to Constantinople, 
the ships were dismantled, and the crews paid off until spring. At 
the battle of Navarino, October 20, 1827, almost the whole Turkish 
navy was annihilated. In 1859 the Turkish navy, composed entirely 
of sailing-vessels, consisted of seven line-of-battle ships, six frigates, 
four corvettes, seven brigs, two mail-packets, and twenty-three trans- 
ports. Total, forty-nine. 

The first American ship to sail through the Strait of Magellan was 
the “ Endeavor,” of Salem, in 1824, commanded by Captain David El- 
well. He was living in Salem in 1868, aged eighty years, and his first and 
second officers, W. B. Smith and Daniel H. Mansfield, were still alive. 
In 1839 the United States schooner “Shark,” Lieutenant A. Bigelow 
commanding, was the first United States vessel of war (sailing, of course) 
that ever passed through the Strait of Magellan. The United States 
sloop-of-war “ Falmouth” had previously made the attempt, but failed. 
The “ Shark” entered at Cape Virgin, at the eastern entrance, November 
28, 1839, and left Cape Pillar behind, at the western entrance, Decem- 
ber 31, 1839, having been thirty-three days and a half in the straits, 
under way two hundred and eighty-four hours, and at anchor five 
hundred and twenty hours. 

; In 1846 the schooner “ Lily” passed down from the lakes to the 

ocean bound to an European port, and was the first vessel to make the 
passage. She afterward sailed between Quebec and Liverpool, but 
was lost on the third voyage. 

In 1829 a 74-gun ship was put upon the stocks at Van Diemen’s 
Land that was to be sheathed with India-rubber. In 1862 the American 
ironclad “ Essex,” of the Mississippi fleet, had a rubber backing to her 
iron armor, but it did not prove an efficient protection against the 
missiles to which she was exposed. 

THe Unitep States FrIicATE “ Essex,” 1799-1814.—This 
ship, the first United States vessel of war to double both the Capes of 
Good Hope and Horn, and which through her commanders, Captain 
Edward Preble in 1800, Commodore David Porter in 1814, and the 
late Admiral Farragut, who was a midshipman on board during her 
fights with the “Phebe” and “ Cherub,” forms a connecting link between 
our navy of the past and present, certainly deserves mention among 
noted ships of the nineteenth century. 

The building of this ship of eight hundred and fifty tons, and her 
donation to the United States government by the citizens of Salem, 
Massachusetts, then a town of only nine thousand inhabitants, was con- 
sidered an act of great liberality all over the country. 
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The proposition to build this frigate was agitated in the summer 
of 1798, and by October the amount subscribed had reached over 
seventy-four thousand dollars,’ although at the time government was 
seeking loans at eight per cent. 

The cost of the “ Essex,” armed, equipped, and ready for sea, from 
an official statement appears to have been one hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand three hundred and sixty-two dollars. Her cost with her 
armament and twelve months’ provisions on board, as she started from 
Salem upon her first cruise, amounted to one hundred and fifty-four 
thousand six hundred and eighty-seven dollars and seventy-seven cents.” 
It is understood, however, that she was turned over to government with 
one complete suit of sails, at a cost to subscribers of seventy-five thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-three dollars and fifty-nine cents, and 
that the further expense for military stores, ship stores, provisions, slop 
clothing, medicines, extra suits of sails, etc., was borne by the govern- 
ment after her transfer into its hands. 

The subscription was filled with alacrity, and on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, 1798, at a meeting of the subscribers, it was voted unanimously 
“to build a frigate of 32 guns, and loan the same to the government ; 
and William Gray, Jr., John Morris, Jacob Ashton, Esqrs., and Cap- 
tains Benjamin Hodges and Ichabod Nichols were chosen a committee 
to carry the vote into immediate effect.” Captain Joseph Waters, an 
experienced ship-master, was appointed by the committee its general 
agent, and Colonel J. H. Hackett, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, was 
selected to prepare the model and superintend the construction, and 


® The following were the subscribers at that date, viz.: William Gray and 
Elias H. Derby, each $10,000; William Orne and William Norris, each $5000; 
Eben Bickford, Samuel Gray, Jonathan Neal, Waite & Pierce, each $2000; Joseph 
Peabody, Nathaniel West, Michael Derby, Jr., each $1500; Benjamin Pickman, Jr., 
Benjamin Pickman, John Osgood, William Prescott, Ichabod Nichols, Jacob Ash- 
ton, Richard Manning, John Derby, Ezekiel H. Derby, George Dodge, Stephen 
Phillips, each $1000; Benjamin Goodhue, E. A. Holyoke, Moses Townsend, each 
$800 ; Joshua Ward, $750; John Barr, $600; Benjamin Carpenter, William Ward, 
Daniel Jenks, Joshua Richardson, Thomas Saunders, Abel Lawrence, Benjamin 
Hodges, Edward Allen, Jr., Thomas Perkins, John Murphy, Joseph Cabot, Isaac 
Osgood, Israel Dodge, John Treadwell, C. Crowninshield, each $500; Buffum & 
Howard, $450; Joseph Waters, $415; Upton & Porter, $400; Edmund Upton, 
Joseph Hill, William Lascomb, each $300; William Marston, Nathan Pierce, and 
Benjamin West, Jr., each $250 ; Thomas Webb, John Hathorne, Richard Manning, 
Jr., Ed. J. Sanderson, Peter Lander, John Pickering, each $200; John Deland, 
Joseph Newhall, Samuel Archer, Joseph Moseley, Moses Townsend, Timothy 
Wellman, Jr., Lane & Son, Ephraim Emerton, Ed. 8. Lang, Michael Webb, 
Benjamin Webb, John Beckett, Page & Rapes, Edward Killen, Walter P. Bart- 
lett, Samuel Very, Bradley Rose, Thomas Chipman, Thomas Bancroft, Samuel 
McIntire, and Benjamin Fell, each $100. ‘ 

There were eighteen subscribers of smaller sums, the whole amount subscribed 
being $74,700. It is proper that the names of these patriotic gentlemen in the time 
of the country’s need should be preserved. 

10 Statement of Captain Joseph Waters, who superintended her construction. 





| 
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Mr. Enos Briggs, an experienced ship-carpenter of Salem, appointed the 
master-builder." 

A newspaper correspondent of the New York Gazette, signing him- 
self “ Oliver Oldschool,” ™ said he was present in the office of the Salem 
Gazette when Mr. Briggs brought an advertisement inviting proposals for 
furnishing timber, ete. The editor showed a local poet, who was present, 
the advertisement, and, familiarly tapping him on the shoulder, said, 
“Sawney, let us have four lines as a caption.” In a second they were 


written,— 
‘¢ Next September is the time 
When we’ll launch her on the strand, 
And our cannon load and prime 
With tribute due to Talleyrand.”’ 


“'That’s a good joke,” said the master-builder. “ You have set the 
time for her launching, whereas I, the builder, had not dared to do it. 
But I will be careful to see that you are not a false prophet.” And 
he kept his word, for she was launched on the 30th of September, 1799, 
—five months and seventeen days after her keel was laid, and was 
fully equipped and at sea before the year closed. The winter of 1798-99 
was remarkably propitious for drawing in the timber of which the 
“Essex” was built, which came chiefly from Danvers, Topsfield, Box- 
ford, and Andover. It was of green white-oak, cut down for the purpose. 
The sleds bearing it enlivened the streets of Salem from November to 
March, the snow lying without a break upon the ground. The Federal- 
ists considered it a patriotic duty to cut down the finest sticks of their 
wood-lots for the chastisement of French insolence and piracy. The 
keel of the “ Essex” was laid on Winter Island, a few hundred feet 
west of Fort Pickering, April 13,1799. The building of the ship 
was watched with interest, dnd previous to her launch the greatest 
enthusiasm was exhibited, and the preceding week hundreds of men, 
women, and children inspected the vessel. When the day arrived 
people flocked in crowds to Winter Island, and to hills and rocks 
adjacent, to witness the launch," which was one of unusual beauty and 
success. “She went into the water with the most easy and grace- 


11“ The First Cruise of the United States Frigate ‘ Essex,’ with a Short Account 
of her Origin and Career until Captured by the British in 1814, and her Ultimate 
Fate,’’ by Captain George Henry Preble, U.S.N. (reprinted from Essex Institute 
Historical Collections, vol. x.). Salem, published by the Essex Institute, 1870, pages 
108, 8vo. Also, a paper on the building of the United States frigate ‘‘ Essex’’ by 
citizens of Salem, 1799. Read before the’ Essex Historical Institute December 12, 
1856. 8 pages, 8vo. 

12 «« Oliver Oldschool’’ was the nom de plume of the Hon. Nathan Sargent, who 
died (I believe in Washington) March, 1874. 

18 A painting of the launch, by Corne, an Italian artist, was for some time pre- 
served in the hall of the Historical Society, but as the artist was brought to this 
country by Commodore Preble in 1803-4, the picture must have been painted from 
a description of it. 
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ful motion, amidst the acclamations of thousands of spectators.” The 
battery on the hill thundered forth a Federal salute, which was re- 
turned by an armed vessel in the harbor. 

The Salem Gazette of October 1, 1799, the day after the launch, said, 
“To build a navy was the advice of our venerated sage. Impressed 
with the importance of a navy, the patriotic citizens of this town put 
out a subscription for building a vessel of force. Foremost in this 
good work were Messrs. Derby and Gray, by subscribing $10,000 each. 
Alas! the former is no more. 

“Such was the patriotic zeal of our citizens that in six months they 
contracted for the materials and equipment of a frigate of thirty-two 
guns and had her completed for launching. The chief part of her 
timber was standing six months ago, and, as it were, in a moment 
‘every grove descended’ to put in force the patriotic intentions of 
those at whose expense she was built. 

“ Yesterday the Stars and Stripes were unfurled on _ the frigate 
‘ Essex,’ and at twelve o’clock she made a majestic movement into her 
destined element, there to join her sister craft in repelling foreign aggres- 
sion and maintaining the rights and liberties of a great, free, powerful, 
and independent nation. The concourse of spectators was immense,” 
etc., ete. As the frigate sat upon the water like a bird, she gave visible 
evidences of those qualities which helped her to her future fame. 


(To be continued.) 


DE LONG. 


Wuere Arctic worlds hoard boundless freight of ice, 
Where endless rage and throb the stormy seas, 
’Neath midnight suns that crimson all the shore, 
Or shrouded in the fearful rayless night, 

Where Desolation’s hand shuts like a vise, 

Stifling the longing cry for warmth and light, 

O land of death! thy vast eternities 

Of solitude his voice shall wake no more! 

Spent, starving, with the weary, fruitless quest 
For help and hope to cheer his cruel woes, 
He fell asleep beneath Siberian snows : 

The Angel of the North laid him to rest. 

High heart, heroic soul, and manhood bold, 


For thee the victor’s wreath and peace untold ! 
L. W. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ENGLAND’s position in relation to the affairs of Egypt brings to mind 
the Hudibrastic couplet,— 


‘¢‘ Ah me, what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron !” 


and its contemplation tends to make us Yankees more and more 
thankful that thus far in our career as a nation we have taken heed 
to the warnings of the fathers against entangling alliances and foreign 
intervention. Whatever may have been the original animus and scope 
of the Beaconsfield policy in regard to Egypt, there can be no doubt 
that the Gladstone Ministry, which took over the Egyptian busi- 
ness as an unwelcome legacy from their predecessors in office, were 
sincere in their intention of strictly limiting their interference in the 
affairs of Egypt to the vindication of British interests in that land. 
This included the suppression of Arabi Pasha’s revolt, the seizure of 
the Suez Canal, and the establishment of a native government, which 
should be supervised and assisted by the English until sufficiently con- 
firmed to promise permanence and efficiency. No dream of conquest 
or thought of annexation was permitted to intrude itself upon the 
ministerial mind. England’s road to India was to be made secure, and 
this accomplished, her complete withdrawal from the Nile land was to 
follow at once. That Mr. Gladstone’s government have been, up to a 
very recent date, true to this policy, both in intention and act, we think 
is abundantly testified by the facts of the case. They bombarded 
Alexandria, they took possession of the canal, they stormed the lines 
of Tel-el-Kebir, and they captured, tried, and banished Arabi. More 
than this: they assisted in organizing both a regular army for Egypt 
and an expeditionary force under Hicks Pasha for the suppression of 
the southern rebels, although this latter enterprise they advised against. 
With these facts accomplished, they began the withdrawal of their 
forces from Egyptian soil. The Hicks expedition ended in a massacre, 
and while in no sense a British force, it was commanded and largely 
officered by Englishmen, and its extinction by the wild warriors of the 
False Prophet not unnaturally excited the British public to a high 
degree of revengeful animosity. Still the government would not con- 
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sent to change its policy of withdrawal for one of active armed inter- 
vention. It did, however, call to its aid a man whose character and 
antecedents gave promise of his being able to effect by personal and 
pacific influences what they were unwilling to undertake as a military 
enterprise. “Chinese” Gordon was dispatched to the Soodan with 
pretty much a carte-blanche to do what should seem to him best to 
pacify the country, save the garrison and Christian population of 
Khartoom, and counteract the influence of the emissaries of E] Mahdi. 
Meanwhile attempts to relieve the beleaguered garrisons of Sinkat and 
Tokar, Egyptian fortifications near the Red Sea littoral, have ended 
most disastrously, again involving the loss of English’ lives and the 
defeat of an English general commanding an Egyptian force. These 
events, threatening as they did the loss of Suakim and Trinkitat, ports 
on the Red Sea, have at last stirred the Ministry to energetic measures 
in the way of armed intervention. From Alexandria, from Malta, 
from Gibraltar, and from home stations detachments of marines and 
blue-jackets, artillery, cavalry, and infantry have been hurried to Sua- 
kim, of which place Rear-Admiral Sir William Hewett, V.C., has 
been made Governor-General, with the command-in-chief of all the 
forces, while an expedition under the command of General Graham has 
been organized to operate against Osman Digna, El Mahdi’s lieutenant, 
under whose command the recent victories of the rebels have been won. 
Thus the vis major of circumstances has broken down the good inten- 
tions of the Gladstone Cabinet, and their cherished scheme of leaving 
Egypt to the Egyptians and the Soodan to the Soodanese has been 
forced aside for an active armed participation in the internal affairs of 
Egypt, affairs very remotely, if at all, connected with the vindication 
of British interests in that land. The operations of General Gordon 
in Khartoom cannot be adequately described in this place. They seem 
to be based on the principle of giving the inhabitants all and more in 
the way of governmental reforms that they have hoped for from El 
Mahdi, and if that were all General Gordon should probably be cred- 
ited with having achieved a success; but political reforms are only an 
incident of El Mahdi’s scheme, which is primarily a religious revolu- 
tionary movement, conceived on the grandest scale, and infused with 
the intensest heat of fanatical enthusiasm, and it is yet far from certain 
that its tide is to be successfully stemmed by even the genius of General 
Gordon. 

Interest in strictly military operations in the Soodan centres for the 
moment in the movements of General Graham’s column in the neigh- 
borhood of Suakim, and as we write it is rumored that the forces of 
Osman Digna are disintegrating, and that the sheiks are urging him 
to go to Suakim for a conference with Admiral Hewett and Baker 
Pasha. It is impossible clearly to foresee the outcome of the imbroglio, 
but we heartily condole with Mr. Gladstone upon the failure of his well- 
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meant policy of withdrawal, and its not improbable conversion into an 
Egyptian protectorate, which is in effect annexation, which is the 
realization, not of Mr. Gladstone’s, but of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. 


In adopting and issuing as an “Ordnance Note” Mr. Edmund Hud- 
son’s admirable description of Krupp’s steel-works at Essen, in Ger- 
many, General Benét paid a high compliment to Mr. Hudson and 
rendered the service a substantial benefit. Mr. Hudson during the 
past summer made an extended European tour, during which he visited 
these famous works, and after his return described them in an interest- 
ing article contributed to the Boston Herald, of which paper he is the 
Washington correspondent. This article, which General Benét con- 
siders the best account ever given of the great cannon foundry, is the 
paper which has been issued as one of the very valuable series of 
“ Ordnance Notes” which are published by the chief of ordnance under 
the authority of the Secretary of War. Mr. Hudson was exceptionally 
favored in the facilities afforded him for making a thorough inspection 
of the Krupp works, and that he made good use of his opportunity is 
abundantly evidenced by the extremely interesting description he has 
given of them. 


SincE reading Mr. P. S. P. Conner’s letter to the editors of the Army 
and Navy Journal in defense of his father, the late Commodore Conner, 
against the aspersions of his character as an officer of courage and spirit 
contained in Captain Parker’s “ Recollections of a Naval Officer,” we 
have heard expressions of opinion on the subject from several naval 
officers whose experience and reputation entitle their utterances to 
weight, and they all, with one accord, condemn Captain Parker’s esti- 
mate of Commodore Conner’s character, and unite in bearing testimony 
of the most emphatic kind to the skill, courage, and good judgment 
displayed by the latter, not only in respect of the attack on the castle 
of San Juan d’Ulloa, but throughout a long and useful career as an 
officer of the navy. It is, we think, to be regretted that Captain Parker 
should not, before publishing his book, have revised more carefully 
than he seems to have done the jejune impressions of his midshipman 
days respecting his superior officer, and so have avoided doing violence 
alike to private sensibilities and to the truth of history. 


Ir the newspapers are right, Senator Logan has unearthed a former 
orderly of General Pope, now vegetating somewhere in the wilds of 
Maine, whose statement as to the time of delivery of certain of the 
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orders sent to General Fitz John Porter by General Pope on the 29th 
of August, 1862, is to be produced when the Senate comes to the con- 
sideration of the House bill recently passed for the relief of General 
Porter, and is to be made the basis for demanding that the whole case 
be reopened. This, it strikes us, is a weak device on the part of Gen- 
eral Porter’s opposers to longer delay the scanty justice accorded him by 
the House bill. The finding of the board of officers in Porter’s case 
has been almost universally accepted by candid minds as conclusive of 
all the substantial issues involved in the case. We believe that the 
general sentiment of the country would be best satisfied by the prompt 
concurrence of the Senate in the measures for the relief of General 
Porter provided by the bill passed by the House of Representatives, 
and the final closing up of the whole business. 


WE heartily commend to the attention of Congress the subject of an 
increase of pay to the non-commissioned officers of the army. In his 
article on “Desertion,” published in this number of Tae Unrrep 
SERVICE, Captain Pollock touches upon the subject in its relation to 
desertion, and we entirely concur in what he says. But, aside from any 
connection it may be supposed to have with the question of desertion, 
a higher scale of pay for non-commissioned officers is demanded by 


every consideration of justice to that class of officers, and of efficiency 
in the army. The influence of non-commissioned officers on the gen- 
eral tone of the service can scarcely be overestimated, and their pay 
should be sufficiently liberal to attract to the service a class of men 
suitable to fill these important posts, and to express the proper estima- 
tion of the dignity and importance attaching to them. 


JusT as we go to press, and since the above note on the Fitz John 
Porter case was printed, we learn, somewhat to our surprise at the 
brevity of the debate, that the Senate has passed, not the House bill 
for the relief of General Porter, but a substitute therefor, which now 
goes to the House for its concurrence, as to which, of course, there can 
be little doubt. The suggestion made in the newspapers that President 
Arthur may, for political reasons, veto the bill is, we fancy, not well 
grounded, and it is now probable that we have about got to the end of 
this celebrated case. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Harper & Broruers have just published ‘‘ The Hessians, and the Other Ger- 
man Auxiliaries of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War,’ by Edward I. 
Lowell, a handsome little volume of 328 pages, with 8 maps and plans, pleasantly 
written, with enough of anecdote and biographical notice to make it interesting 
apart from its historical value. The book, moreover, contains that most essential 
part, a good and comprehensive index, as well as an appendix, with a list of the 
German authorities, printed and manuscript, used in preparing the work, some 
of which had never before fallen under the eye of an American writer; a table 
of the number of troops sent to America by each one of the German States, and 
of the number that returned, and another with a list of the losses sustained by the 
Germans in the principal battles of the Revolutionary war. 

The soldier and the politician will each be gratified by certain portions of this 
interesting book, while those who read for amusement will, while enjoying the 
extracts from old diaries and letters, acquire a knowledge of our Revolutionary 
campaigns which they would not be likely to get in any other way. The tempta- 
tion to give some quotations from this excellent, sprightly volume is strong upon 
us, but we refrain, for the reason that where all is interesting in the extreme, and 
much really new and valuable, it would be difficult to tell where to begin and 
where to leave off. 


‘“‘Tue CAMPAIGNS OF THE REBELLION,”’ by First Lieutenant Albert Todd, 
First U. 8S. Artillery, is a modest little volume of some 130 pages, in which the 
author briefly sketches the principal operations of the civil war. It contains maps 
of the more important battle-fields, and the text, though of course very condensed, 
gives a good cursory view of the series of conflicts that decided the great issue between 
the North and South. 


GENERAL JAMES S. Brispin, U.S.A., whose facile pen has on various occa- 
sions furnished the press with valuable facts and statistics relating to the vast 
Trans-Missouri region, in many parts of which his military duties have temporarily 
placed him, has recently published a little volume entitled ‘‘The Great Yellow- 
stone Valley,’’ which in a compact and handy form gives a mass of information 
respecting the Yellowstone country that cannot fail to prove most interesting and 
instructive to every man who feels within him the incipient prompting to ‘‘Go 
West,’’ which is one of the most natural and beneficent motions that is apt to stir 
in the breast of the young American who has his way to make in the world. Indeed, 
so eloquent are the facts set forth, and so seductive the style in which they are pre- 
sented, that the conservative parent who would have his son a ‘ stay-at-home”’ 
ought to exclude this book from his family circle as carefully almost as if it was one 
of those blood-curdling tales of the frontier which, in the dime novel form, fire so 
many youthful spirits to hunger for the gory scalps of Indian braves, and to long 
for the war-path as their one road to happiness. While the “‘ West’ is still what it 
has ever been, the goal of hope to the pour man, the comparative ease with which 
every part of it is now reached, and the facilities for transporting men and ma- 
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chinery to its fertile fields, have brought about the result that it is now no less at- 
tractive to the capitalist, to whose imagination wheat farms of ten thousand acres 
or more, and cattle ranges as large as a good-sized State, are powerfully tempting. 
The encouragement of settlements in our vast Western domain is a good cause, and 
we welcome General Brisbin’s brochure as a valuable aid in its promotion. 


‘¢ LANDRETH’S COMPENDIUM FOR THE GARDEN AND THE FARM,’ with its 
brilliantly illuminated covers, its gorgeous frontispiece-bouquet, and its many pic- 
torial representations of luscious fruits and vegetables, comes to us in these gloomy 
days of lagging winter with a pleasant suggestiveness of better things in store which 
is very welcome. Besides excellently serving its primary purpose of advertising 
the great seed firm, now in its one hundredth year of successful business existence, 
it contains a large amount of valuable information, which makes it worth many 
times its price to officers having charge of post gardens, and to all persons interested 
in the garden or the farm. 





In our advertising pages will be found the card of Mr. I’. W. Suttgen, who is 
the agent for the ‘‘ Eclipse Champagne,’’ a native sparkling wine which can bear 
comparison with the best of the French brands. A propos of this wine, it is said that 
General Grant, on tasting it for the first time at the table of Mr. Brown, of the 
Bank of California, expressed himself highly pleased with it, and predicted for it 
a great future. He now uses it on his own table, and probably feels, as do many 
thoughtful people, that not only good digestion, but temperance as well is promoted 
by the substitution of a pure native wine for the more strongly alcoholic beverages 
so largely indulged in, and the various concoctions which purport to be the product 
of foreign vineyards. 
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PERMANENT RESULT IN A CASE OF 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


The following report of the case of a gentleman 
whose physicians had ordered him to leave England 
on account of Tuberculosis, and seek a climate more 
favorable for the disease from which he was suffer- 
ing, is a very remarkable one. He made his way to 
Colorado, but found that the air of that high region 
did not suit him, Hearing of the Oxygen Treat- 
ment, he wrote to Drs. Starkey & Palen, of Phila- 
delphia, and obtained a supply. In January, 1883, 
two months after commencing its use, he reported 
the result as highly favorable. We make an extract 
from his Jetter: 

“ Almost from the first your Oxygen did me perceptible 
good. I slept better, appetite increased, digestion im- 
proved. I felt more hopeful and life seemed brighter. 
There were times, however, when the Oxygen did 
not seem to be of any service at all, but having been 
warned in your pamphlet of these times, I was not 
afraid. IJ persevered with your Treatment and have been 
rewarded, 

“ After some six weeks’ Treatment, I began to im- 
prove with marvelous rapidily. I seemed to bound for- 
ward into new life. My color returned, I gained flesh 
and strength, my spirits rose, the effect of ten years’ over- 
work disappeared, and I was awake—alive again. 

“ And these pleasant sensations are warranted by 
the physician’s recent examination. He says the 
chest is filling out, particularly under the shoulder- 
blades—a good sign. Respecting the lung, he says 
there is just one little spot that does not sound quite 
well, but the difference is so slight that it can only 
be detected by a very quick ear. The doctor added 
that he knew of a number of cases where Oxygen had 
been a signal benefit, and he believed Starkey & Palen 
were doing much good. 

“ How thankful I am for this happy change in my 
condition cannot be expressed. I shall ever ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness to you, and do my hest 
to spread the knowledge of your Treatment. It has 
given me a merry Christmas and made me look hopefully 
for a happy New Year.” 

“In February, two months after the above was 
written, we had another report, in which he says: 


“This morning I saw my doctor, and hasten to 
give you the gratifying result of his examination: 


“ First, for the heart: The valvular disturbance has 
been quite removed, but there is a slight unsteadiness. 
Pulse, full and strong. 

“ The lung has quite cleared, with the exception of a 
small spot at the apex, which has shrunk a little. I 
said, ‘Well, doctor, suppose I was examined by a 
stranger, could he, excepting the shrunken spot, tell 
whether I had been ill?’ The answer was firm and 
unhesitating. ‘No, and he might easily overlook 
that spot. The only difference is that the right breast 
is not yet as full as the other; that might be de- 
tected by laying on the hands.’ 

“Can anything be more satisfactory? Dr. Andrew 
Clark (of London) has remarked of me to my friends 
there, that I cannot be better yet, and what improve- 
ment there is he attributes to the climate, not to 
Compound Oxygen. Those on the spot can judge 
better than those who are away. My doctor here says, 
* Go ahead with Compound Oxygen.’” 

This great improvement, it is gratifying to know, 
has been permanent, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing letter received from him under date of October 
12, 1883, a year after he began the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment: 


“Tt is interesting to me that a year has just elapsed 
since I began using Compound Oxygen. Ill as I 
was, the first Treatment effected a cure of the lung. I 
have taken two other Treatments to make assurance 
doubly sure, and for the sake of the throat, which, 
indeed, was progressing nicely until the hot weather 
throw me down. 

“One of its most noteworthy qualities is the pro- 
tection it affords from cold. Since before last Christ- 
mas I have had but one cold, and that recently, when 
I had no Oxygen to take on the first symptoms ap- 
pearing. The sweet sleep it gives is also noteworthy, and 
then the improved breathing ! 

“Through inhaling Oxygen and the steady practice 
of deep abdominal breathing, the increase of chest 
capacity is remarkable. As one who has derived the 
greatest benefit from your discovery, I gratefully wish 
you God speed.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than the results 
which have followed the use of Compound Oxygen 
in this case. 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. It contains a history 
of the discovery, nature, and action of this new remedy, and a record of many of 
the remarkable results which have so far attended its use. 

Deposirory tv New Yorx.—Dr. John Turner, 862 Broadway, who has charge 
of our Depository in New York City, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, and may be consulted by letter or in person. 

Deposirory on Paciric Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on 


Pacific Coast. 


FRaubs AND IMITATIONS.—Let it be clearly understood that Compound Oxygen 
is only made and dispensed by the undersigned. Any substance made elsewhere, 
and called Compound Oxygen, is spurious and worthless, and those who buy it simply 
throw away their money, as they will in the end discover. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


STARKEY, A.M., M.D. 
PALEN, Pu.B., M.D. 


No. 4,—382, 


G. R. 
G. E. 


1109 and 1111 Girard St, (bet. Chestunt.and Market), Phila., Pa. 
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STANDARD HOUSEHOLYW REMEDIES. 


DR. D, JAYNE’S FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for Family Use, and are so admirably 
calculated to preserve health and remove disease, that no family 
should be without them. They consist of 

Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consumption, and all Pulmo- 
nary and Bronchial Affections. It promotes expectoration and allays inflammation. 

Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, General Debility, etc. 
An excellent Tonic for Children, and a beneficial remedy in many of the ailments 
of the young. : 

Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Compiaints, Colics, Cramp, 
Cholera, etc. A certain cure for Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of 
the Bowels. 

Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the Blood, and for curing 
Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epilepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin 
and Bones. 

Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, Intermittent and Remit- 
tent Fevers, etc. These distressing complaints are very generally eradicated by 
this remedy when taken strictly as directed. 

Jayne’s Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, Soreness in the 
Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in all cases where an external application 
is required: 

Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain cure for all Bilious 
Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 

dJayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth, and Restoration of 
the Hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair, and a useful toilet article. 

Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worn, a certain, safe, and prompt remedy. 

In settlements and localities where the attendance of a physician cannot be readil 
obtained, families will find these remedies of great service. The directions which 
accompany them are in plain, unprofessional language, easily understood by all; 
and in addition, Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all agents, contains besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of Diseases, the symp- 
toms by which they may be known, together with advice as to the proper remedies 
to be used, ¢ All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold everywhere. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF Boston. 








The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 
ASSETS . . ° ° ° « $26,432,181.85 


LIABILITIES e . ° ° - 13,864,889.62 


TOTAL SURPLUS . ° ° - $2,567,392.23 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 
upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 


Tuer Directors’ ANNUAL Report, containing a detailed statement, can be 
obtained at the 
Office of the Company, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. ‘ POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
JOS. M..GIBBENS, Secretary. 
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A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY! 
A DEODORIZED EXTRACT OF PETROLEUM. 


CA RBOLIN EK, 
As now Improved and Perfected, 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY ARTICLE THAT 


Wikl RESTORE HAIR ON BALD HEADS, 


The composition of the human hair has never been accurately or satisfactorily 
determined. Chemical analysis has revealed its main constituents, but, as it varies 
essentially in different persons, and in the same person at different ages, it is impos- 
sible to determine with any accuracy exactly what quality is lacking where a person 
becomes prematurely gray, or what preparation is best suited to restore the natural 
growth and vigor where the hair falls out soas to produce baldness. Henceit is that 
all artificial preparations have failed, in some essentials at least, to meet the require- 
ments of a,perfect hair restorative. There are a number of excellent dressings and 
washings, and scores of preparations that are either indifferent or positively inju- 
rious, and the great multiplicity of these furnishes an argument in support of the 
fact that there is something lacking in them all. The new article, Carboline, con- 
tains all the qualities essential to a perfect hair restorative, both as regards natural 
color and a full, luxuriant growth. The basis of Carboline is petroleum, and in 
that wonderful article, produced in Nature’s own laboratory, are properties which 
the chemist’s art has not yet been able to combine, and which act like magic upon 
the scalp, the follicles, and the various elements of which the hair is composed. Its 
use as a hair dressing is the greatest of modern discoveries, und there is no longer 
any reason why the prematurely gray and the bald should not, at a trifling expense, 
secure to themselves that most desirable and attractive of all personal adornments, 
























a luxuriant and healthy growth of hair. 


“Your Carboline restored my hair | 


after everything else had failed. I con- 
sider it the best thing out for the purpose 
intended.—B. F. ArrHur, Chemist, 
Holyoke, Mass.’ . 

Mr. Gustavus F. HAtt, of the Oates 
Opera Troupe, writes: ‘ After six weeks’ 
use am convinced, as are also my com- 
rades, that your Carboline has and is pro- | 
ducing a wonderful growth of hair where | 
I had none for years.” 

McCiarraN, Druggist, Pittsburg, Pa., | 
says: ‘The good effects from the use of | 
Carboline are brought to my notice every | 
day to such an extent as to justify me in | 
recommending it to my most intimate | 
friends.’’ 

C. H. Smita, of the Jennie Hight 
Combination, writes: ‘‘ After using your 
Carboline three weeks, I am convinced 
that bald heads can be re-haired. It is 
simply wonderful in my case.” 

JosepH E. Ponp, Jr., Attorney-at- 
Law, North Attleboro’, Mass., says: 
‘‘ For more than twenty years a portion 





of my head has been as smooth and free 
from hair asa billiard-ball, but some eight 
weeks ago I was induced to try your Car- 
boline, and the effect has been simply won- 
derful. Where no hair has been seen for 
many years there now appears a thick 
growth, and I am fully convinced that by 
continuing its use in time I shall have 
nearly as good a head of hair as I ever 
had. Iexpect the growth to be slow, but 
it is growing now nearly as rapidly as 
hair does after itis cut. You may use the 
above testimonialif you choose, and may 
refer to me for its truth.” 

W. 4H. Britt & Co., Fifth Avenue 
Pharmacy, Pittsburg, say: ‘‘We have 
sold preparations for the hair for upwards 
of twenty years, but have never had one 
to sell as well or give such universal satis- 
faction. We have examined your Car- 
boline with the greatest care, and find it 
eontains nothing whatever injurious to 
the hair or general health. We therefore 
recommend it with confidence to our 
friends and the general public.” 


We can recommend Carboline to the public without fear of contradiction as the 
best restorative and beautifier of the hair the world has ever produced, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
BENNEDY’ & CcoO., 
General Agents for the United States and Canada, 
Cor. Second Avenue and Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


For Sale by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists throughout the United States and Canada 
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The United States Mail 


BRINGS 
OUR 


SEED STORE 


TO EVERY 
MAN’S DOOR. 


We offer 


Garden and Field Seeds 


of all the standard sorts, and many Novelties of merit. 
Drop us your address by postal card, and we will mail you, free of charge, our 
handsomely illustrated Catalogue with prices. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Phiiadelphia. 


Seed Growers since 1784. 


WALNUT ST. 


FLEISHMAN & HALL - - - 


THEEATRE. 


- - Managers and Proprietors. 





MR. and MRS. 


THE ACCOMPLISHED FAVORITES, 


WW. 


J. FLORENCE, 


FACTS, OR HIS LITTLE HATCHET. 


TUBSDAY-THE MIGHTY DOLGAR. 


' The only known specific for Epileptic Fits. “J 
Also for Spasms and Falling Sickness. Nervous 
‘Weakness it instantly relieves and cures. Cleanses 
blood and quickens sluggish circulation. Neutra- 
lizes germs of disease and saves sickness. Cures 


A SKEPTIC SAID 


ugly blotches and stubborn blood sores. Eliminates 
Boils, Carbuncles and Scalds. §2"Permanently and 
promptly cures paralysis, Yes, it isa charming and 
healthful Aperient. Kills Scrofula and Kings Evil, 
twin brothers. Changes bad breath to good, remoy- 


ing the cause. Routs bilious tendencies and makes 
clear complexion. Equalled by none in the delirium 
of fever. A charming resolvent and a matchicss 
laxative. It drives Sick Headache like the wind. 
¢@~Contains no drastic cathartic oropiates. Relieves 


INIEIRIVIE ClOIN/QIUIEIRIOMR) 


the brain of morbid fancies. Promptly cures Rheu- 
matism by routing it. Restores life-giving proper- 
ties to the blood. Is guaranteed to cure all nervous 
disorders. §2~Reliable when all opiates fail. Re. 
freshes the mind and invigorates the body. Cures 
dyspepsia or money refunded, 


INIEIVIEIR TFIAIIL|S) 


Diseases of the blood own {it a conqueror. Endo-<cd 
in writing by over fifty thousand leading citizens, 
clergymen and physicians in U. 8. and Europe. 

¢2"For sale by all leading druggists. $1.50. 
The Dr. 8. A. Richmond Medical Co. Props., 
St. Joseph, Mo. (8) 
Charles N, Crittenton, Agent, New York City. 


John 


Wanamaker’s 


Store. 


FASHIONABLE anp STAPLE 
DRY GOODS 


AND 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 


AND 13TH SrREET 
TO 
Punic Burinprnes, 


Tue Buock FROM 
CHESTNUT TO 
Marker Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


A MILITARY POCKET-BOOK. 


By Brevet Major Thomas Wilhelm, U.S.A. 


Imparts knuwledge to the uninstructed. Refreshes 
knowledge previously acquired, Furnishes hints, 
formule, directions, and rules of procedure for almost 
every conceivable situation, exigency, or emergency 
incident to military service. Is always at hand, and 
can be consulted on the instant. 

Is a complete summary and compendium of prac- 
tical information on military tupics, furming, in short, 
a library in itself which neither takes up ieom in 
quarters, nor constitutes an impedimenton the march. 

About 300 pages, 3 x 4 inches in size, printed on 
good paper, sprinkled edges, fully illustrated, bound 
in Russia leather, flexible covers. 

We haye reduced the price of the Pocket-Book to 
one duilar, and solicit your order at this low price. 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., . 
1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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AVERLY’S o HEATRE. —FALKA. 


Broad St., opposite Academy of Music. 
THE MeCAULL- OPERA OOMIQUE COMPANY, 
John McCaull.. ee and Manager. 
- A es KA 
Adapted from “ Le Droit a’ ‘Ainesse” of MM. Leter- 
rier and Vanloo, by Mr. H. B. Farnre. Music by 
Monsieur Francois CHASSAIGNE. : 
The Opera produced under the personal direction ISICAL 

of Mr. Farnie’s representative, Mr. E. T. Steyne, of MAMMOTH wit IG AL, Ete. 


the Royal Comedy Theatre, London. 


Military, Pages, Soldiers of the Watch, Maids of yy adh be 


Honor, Tzigani, etc. 


6 The action passes in Hungary, middle of X VIIIth AND VI 2 WS | 
entury. (Entirely New Scenery.) Illustrated TERING kN 
ood aaa see ND SLIDES WANTED. 
Act I.—The Market Place, Montgratz.—Fetters & ORGANINA CO. P Pa. 


Son. 
a IIf.—Audience Hall, Folbach’s Castle-—Fetters 


n. 
Act ITI.—The Battlements of the Castle.—J. Maz- 
zanovich, of Wallack’s Theatre. 
The Hungarian Costumes from the original de- 
signs of Mons. and Madame Alias, of London. 
CHORUS OF 60 VOICES. 

Director of the Music......... Herr Ernst Catenhusen. 
General Admission, 50c. Second Balcony, 25c. 
Branch Ticket Office for Haverly’s Theatre at J. 

E. Ditson & Co.’s Music Store, 1228 Chestnut St, 






THOMAS B, HAGSTOZ.|} 
JAMES BURDICK, 


1B. HAGSTOZ & C0. 


[Successors to MORGAN & HEADLY.] 
The only house in Philadelphia making a specialty of 


Diamonds and Precious Stones, 


ALSO WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Jewelry, Watches, and Optical Goods. 


Mutual Life fnsurance Co, Building, 
Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TU R. & J. BECK, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








BEFORE — AND — AF TER 


Electric Appliances are sent on 30 Days? Trial, 


TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 


HO are suffering from Nervous DEsILirty, 

Lost ViTavity, LacK OF NERVE FORCE AND 
Vicor, WASTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases 
of a PERSONAL NATURE resulting from ABUSES and 
OrTuER CausEs. Speedy relief and complete resto- 
ration of HEALTH, Vicor and MANHOOD GUARANTEDD. 
The grandest discovery of the Nineteenth Century. 
Send at once for Illustrated Pamphletfree. Address 


VOLTAIG BELT CO., MARSHALL, MICH, 












MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS. 


Clinical and other Thermometers. 
OPERA, FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE GEM, 


the most powerful and compact Field Glass ever made. In 
use by officers of the army all over the country. 


i In strong Sling-Case, by Mail -  $20.00~ 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of 156 pages, and mention this journal. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW CAVALRY TACTICS. 


By P. St. Georee Cooke, A.M., Brig. and Brev. Maj.-Gen. U.S.A. 16mo. Morocéo. $1.50. 
: “ West Point, N. Y., October 14, 1883. 

“T heartily commend the ‘ New Cavalry Tactics’ for use in the army, as comprising valuable changes in 

the interests of rapidity of manceuvre and celerity of formation, which are so important for the effective 


action of cavalry under the changed conditions for its uses in modern warfare. 
“W. MERRITT, Ool. Fifth Cavalry, Brev. Maj.-Gen. U.S.A.” 


ELECTRICITY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE; 

Or, Tue Evements or EvectricAL Exeineerine. A Clear Explanation of the Scientific 
Principles and the Practical Applications of Electricity. By Lieutenant BrapLey A. 
Fiske, U.S.N. 180 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 


MILITARY SKETCHING AND RECONNOISSANCE. 


With 15 Plates. By Lieutenant-Colonel F. J. Hutcnison and Captain H. G@. MacGrecor. 
12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 














MILITARY LAW. 


Irs Procepure AND Practice. By Major S.C. Prarr, R.A. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


Part I. Permanent System of Administration. By Major J. W. Buxton. Vol. IV. of 
“ Military Hand-Books.” 12mo. Cloth. $2.50. 


A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


By Wituram Jonn Macquorn Ranking, Civil Engineer. Fourteenth Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised by W. J. Mituer, C.E. Large 12mo. 800 pages. $6.50. 


MANUEL DE L’INGENIEUR, 


Des Ponts Et Cuauss£es. Des Eaux comme Moyen de Transport, Navigation fluviale et 
maritime. Par A. Desauve, Ingénieur des Ponts Chaussées. Avec Atlas de 129 
Planches. $19.25. 
























HINTS AND HELPS 


For Nationa GuarpsMeN. A Hand-Book for the Militia. By Col. Wit1am H. Roperrts. 
Cloth extra. $1.25. 











12mo. 


THE ELEMENTS OF FIELD FORTIFICATIONS. 


For the Use of the Cadets of the United States Military Academy, West Point. By J. B. 
WHEELER, Professor of Civil and Military Engineering in the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, and Brevet Colonel U.S.A. 12mo. 310 pages. Illustrated. $1.75. 


THE ART OF WAR. 
A Course of Instruction in the Elements of the Art and Science of War, for the Use of the 
Cadets of the United States Military Academy, West Point. By Professor J. B. WHEELER. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.75. 


DEFENSE AND ATTACK 

Or Postrions anv Locatities. By Colonel H. Scuaw, Royal Engineers, late Professor of 
Fortification and Artillery, Staff College. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25, 
































D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 






*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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BOOKS FOR POST LIBRARIES 


AND 


POST SCHOOLS.. 









Novels, Miscellaneous. Works, Medical Books, etc., of our own publication, at 
lowest prices, all suitable for Post Libraries. (See our Classified Catalogue.) 





School and College Text-Books and Works of Reference, for Post Schools. 
LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


No other series so carefully graded, so beautifully printed, or so philosoph- 
ically arranged. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


A convenient and reliable hand-book and correct guide for the perfect spelling 
and pronunciation of English words. 









The Primer of Politeness. | Walker’s Hand-Book of Object Lessons. 
How to Write English. Sharpless and Philips’s Natural Philosophy. 
Home Gymnastics. Sharpless and Philips’s Astronomy, etc. 








SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION AND TO TEACHERS, 






Descriptive catalogues, containing full list of Educational Publications, sent to 
any address on application. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW BOOKS ~ NEW NOVELS 


MEMOIR OF S. S. PRENTISS. 


Tue Lirg Anp Times oF SEARGENT SMITH PRENTISS. By Hon. JosEPH 
D. SHretps. 8vo. Extracloth. $2.50.** 

“The ‘ Life’ which has been given to the public is faithful and intensely interesting. We 
heartily commend it to our young men.”—Eastern Argus, Portland, Me. . 

“ Full of entertainment, and gives one of the best pictures extant of conditions of society 
which linger only in memory and in books. Prentiss, despite his duelling propensities, was a 
lovable man, and in popular oratory has not been surpassed.”—Nevw York Christian Advocate. 



















A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER.” 


KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


A Novel. By Cuartzs Kina, U.S.A., author of ‘‘ The Colonel’s Daughter,” 
etc. 16mo. Extracloth. $1.00. 


A WIFE HARD WON. 
A Novel. By Jur1a McNarr Wricur. 16mo. Extracloth. $1.00. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


A Novel. By Rosa N. Carey, author of ** Wooed and Married,’ ‘‘ Nellie’s 
Memories,” ‘‘ Queenie’s Whim,” etc. 16mo. Extracloth. $1.00. Paper. 25 cents. 



















*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 


receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE MANHATTAN 
MAGAZINE. 


ITLGUSTRATEHD. 


The April number will contain, among other important and enter- 
taining matters: 


EDWIN BOOTH. His Acting Critically Considered from a Literary Standpoint. By 
Henry C. Pepper. Beautifully Illustrated with Engraved Portraits of the actor in 
his various characters. 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. An Important Paper. By Marraew ARNOLD: 
The wg contribution to an American magazine by Mr. Arnold during his stay in this 
country. 

AN AUTOGRAPHICAL ROMANCE. A Powerful Short Story, in his best vein, 
by Juttan Hawrnorne. 

ROTHENBURG. 4 Vivid Description of the Quaint and Little-Known German City 
of that Name. Profusely Illustrated from Drawings made for the article. 

RECENT TENDENCIES OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM. An Acute Com- 
ment on the Recent Course of the Daily Press in the United States. By E. V. SMALLEY. 

JASPER FRANCIS CROPSEY, N.A. A Critical and Biographical Paper. Illus- 
trated with Portrait and Drawings, one of them by Her Imperial Highness, the Crown 
Princess of Germany. 


SOON TO APPEAR. 


THE GUNNISON COUNTRY. ‘In Western Colorado.’? Two Papers. By 
Ervest Incersott. Descriptive of an Expedition made for Tue MAnuATTAN. IIlus- 
trated with Engravings from drawings made by the artist who accompanied the author. 

TRAJAN. In the May number of Tae Manuarray will appear the first installment of 
one Of the most remarkable novels of the day. From every stand-point, whether literary, 
political, or social, this serial will be found to possess an absorbing interest. Founded 
on an episode in the social history of New York, the action carries the reader through 
the brilliant Court of the Empress Eugenie to the siege of Paris, and the reign of the 
Commune. All the characters are life-studies, and many will be readily recognized. It 
will be illustrated by leading artists here and in Europe. 

RIMINI. An Interesting Descriptive Article on this Picturesque and Historical Old Italian 
Town. Illustrated with Drawings by GaBRiEL CARELLI, one of the most famous living 
Italian water-color painters. 

JOHN WYNDE’S WIVES. By Cartes M. Cray. A Powerful and Fascinating 
Short Serial by this talented writer, author of “The Modern Hagar,” “(A Daughter of 
the Gods,” etc., ete. 

FAIR VERONA. A Beautifully Illustrated Article on the Home of Romeo and Juliet. 
With these will appear the usual array of short articles on topics of current interest, 

Stories, the Choicest Poetry, Town Talk, Book Reviews, and Salmagundi., 

Mr. Francis Latarop, who had much to do with the decoration of the New Mrrro- 

POLITAN OPERA Housz, has prepared for THE MANHATTAN a design for a New Cover, which 

has been approved and will ce placed at once in the hands of the engraver. 


$3.00 a Year, Postage Paid. 25 Cents a Number. 


The two first volumes, bound in half morocco, can be obtained of Book- 
sellers, or at the publication office, for $4.50. 

The present volume began with the January number. Subscribers wish- 
ing to begin with the volume can do so at any time. 


THE MANHATTAN MAGAZINE CO,, 


Temple Court, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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GENERAL BEAUREGARD’S 


MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


HE Military Operations of General Beauregard in the War 
between the States, 1861 to 1865; including a brief Personal 
Sketch and a.Narrative of his Services in the War with Mexico, 1846 
to 1848. By ALFrep Roman, formerly Colonel of the Eighteenth 
Louisiana Volunteers, afterwards Aide-de-Camp and Inspector-General 
on the Staff of General Beauregard. In two volumes. With Portraits, 
ete; Vol. I., pages xx., 594; Vol. II., pages xvi.,692. 8vo. Cloth. 
Sold (in sets only) throughout the country, exclusively by subscription, 


and delivered to subscribers at the following prices per vol.: Cloth, 
$3.50. Sheep, $4.50. Half Morocco, $5.50. Full Morocco, $7.50. 





Payable on delivery. 





“Tt was greatly to be desired that Gen. Beauregard 
should put his testimony on record as a part of the 
history ot the civil war. He had much to tell the 
public which the public wished to hear. He had 
revelations to make of matters known only to him- 
self; facts to record, concerning which he alone could 
speak with the requisite authority; evidence to offer 
upon very important points, which was in the posses- 
sion of nobody else."—N. Y. Mail and Express. 





“ Regarded both as a judicial appraisement of men, 
or of events, and as a literary composition, this book 
possesses higher merits than must of the writings 
emanating directly from persons who had occupied, 
on one side or the other, posts of eminence and power 
in the war of the rebellion.”—N. Y. Sun. 





“Beyond doubt this is one of the most important 
and entertaining contributions yet made to the his- 
tory of the late civil war. It can be accepted as au- 
thentic in every particular.”—New Orleans Piceyune. 





“The book is in essence and effect an autobiogra- 
phy, and has that special value to the student which 
always attaches to the autobiographies of men of ac- 
tion who have had to do with important historical 
events. ... Asa contribution to the history of the 
war the book is really invaluable. .... Frankly 
Southern in its point of view, it nowhere offends by 
the employment of harsh epithets, or by forgetfulness 
of the courtesy due to adversaries. . . .. No Southern 
writer has given us sv large or so valuable a store of 
historical matter and interpretative criticism.”—N. 
Y. Tribune, 





“Those who would care to read a graphic but com- 
pressed account of the great rebellion, will find it in 
General Roman's book, which, although written with 
considerable party bias, as might be expected, brings 
out vividly some of the most striking features of the 
four-years’ struggle. As we have already said, the 
life of Beauregard interests us most. His high feel- 


ings and delicate sense of duty raised him far above 
the prejudices and hatreds of the day, and his ex- 
ample in submitting himself without reservation to 
the Federal government did more to restore peace 
to the distracted Union than all the bloody victories 
of Sheridan and Grant. He bowed to defeut after 
having done his best to avoid it. He saw a ‘lost 
cause,’ and recognized the futility of further resist- 
ance,” —JV, Y. Star. 





“The work has been prepared at leisure and with 
the utmost deliberation. . . . So far as strength of 
support by documentary evidence is concerned, it is 
unique among works of its class relating to the civil 
war. ...A singularly vivid and picturesque pres- 
entation of some of the leading events of the war. 
. . » Merely as a mine of materials for historical in- 
vestigation, the book is one to be glad of. It sets 
at rest a good many questions of fact which have 
hitherto been unsolved and seemingly insoluble. It 
corrects a good many errors by means which leave 
no occasion fur doubt or question.’—NV. Y. Times. 





“This book will stir the world of the South... . 
Let the truth come out, no matter who loses by it.” 
—Richmond Dispatch, Va. 





“Tt will be read with interest by all who like to 
see justice done in history. . . . Every regular and 
volunteer officer of the Union forces who ever fought 
against General Beauregard should buy a copy of 
these memoirs in order to understand the battles in 
which he was engaged.” —JV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





“The good taste of the book is as much to be com- 
mended as its painstaking accuracy.”—Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal, 





“To veterans who were engaged against Beaure- 
gard’s army, these volumes must prove of absorb- 
ing interest.”—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 





SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, = york. 
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18s 





1844 Se 
SEASON OF 1884, 


F. A. HOYT & COMPANY 


Invite you to inspect their Winter Novelties, many of which were selected by Mr. 
F. A. Hoyt personally while in Europe. Our assortment and quality of 


BoYSs’ CLOTHING, 


as usual, are far in advance of any other establishment. 


LADIES’ HABITS AND OVER- GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 


ARMY AND! NAVY UNIFORMS. 
















Assembly Buildings, Tenth and Chestnut Streets. 
ELOLLOWADY & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


FINE H’saxesti? CIGARS, 
TOBACCOS, BTC., 
CHESTNUT AND SIXTH STS., PHILADELPHIA, 







We are constantly receiving, direct from the factories of Havana and Key-West, choice brands of ex- 
quisi '» flavor that will gratify the most cultured taste, and are selling them at exceedingly close figures, 
Qur D »:estic Cigars (of which we annex a few leading brands) are of exceptionally fine quality, being made 
of carefi.liy selected tobaccos by experienced workmen. In them we defy comparison in quality and price, 








HENRY CLAY . $5.00 to $8.50 | HAPPY MOMENTS. - $5.00 | STRATEGIST . ° - $4.00 
BANQUET . - 6.50 to 8.00 | UNIQUE . ° ° - 450 | INCOMPARABLE . - 4.0 
La ARISTOCRATIA . . 5.00 STATESMAN . ° - 450 | And VESTA - $3.00 per 100 






We deliver all goods to any part of the United States or Territories free of charge. 


> ng WE MANE A SPECIALTY 


— OF SUPPLYING 


Will be ee FREE ¢ to “all ee and to P 4 
it 
ein Seceiiven See eoee GARDENS 


directions for planting all oa = —— 
Seeds, Plants, etc. Imwa 


D. M. FERRY x CO. Dersott, WITH THE BEST OF 
SsEE YD Ss. 


Orders from U. S. Army Officers executed 
at Special Low fates. 




















Send for our New Seed Annual ant Special Rates. 
Address D. M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 
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GRAND CLEARANCE SALE. 


715 PIECES OF CARPETING, 


We have never before ee: ao Tees tu so large a variety of patterns in our Bargain 
line. The very LOW PRICES, as noted below, must speedily close out these 
desirable goods). CALL NOW and secure them while they last. Mail orders 
have our careful and prompt attention. 

4% Pieces of WILTONS, at $1.70 per yard. 
Market value, $2.50 to $2.75. 
150 Pieces of VELVETS, at $1.30 per yard. 
Market value, $1.60 to $1.75. 
250 Pieces of BEST’5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, at $1.15, 
Choice selection of patterns. 
150 Pieces $1.00 TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, at 8Oc. per yard. 


Lower grades at lower prices. 
150 Pieces Best Extra Super All-Wool Ingrains, at 75c. 
Also a few at Ge. per yard. The above goods are of the very best make. 


JT. & JT. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809, S11, and 813 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


STRACHAUER’S CHURCH MUSIC, 


FOR QUARTET AND OCTET CHOIRS. 


Mr. HERMANN STRACHAUER, whose pure and elevated taste, and decided talent as a composer well fit him 
for the task, has here given us, in an octavo book of 170 pages, 26 very beautiful quartets, in the form of 
the higher church music. Half are his own, and half arrangements from the great masters. Choir lead- 
ers will find this a treasure. Price in Boards, $1.00. 


LUDDEN'S PRONOONCIMG DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS 2s:23.momert 


READING FOR THE MUSICAL MILLION is found in Ditson & Co.’s most interesting Booxs oF 
Mvsicat LireRatuRE, every year more popular, and worthy of purchase for PuBLic Liprari£s, and by all 
students of music. Lives of Beethoven ($1.50), Gottschalk ($1.25), Chopin ($1.25), Handel ($2.00), Men- 
delssohn ($1.25), Rossini ($1.50), Schumann ($1.25), Mozart ($1.50), Von Weber (2 vuls., each $1.25), and 
many others. Student’s History of Music ($2.50,, Violin and its Music ($5.00). Send ‘foulists. 


WAR SONGS, 50 Cents. Everybody is singing them. Immensely popular book. 
GUITAR AT HOME ($2.00). New, large, and fine collection of bright and popular music. 
Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE REBELLION, 


By ALBERT TODD, 


1st Lieut, rst U.S. Artillery.- 











In this volume the author designs to give a concise account of the principal operations 
of the Rebellion of 1861-65. The book will be about 130 pages, quarto, and will be accom- 
panied with maps. 


Price, $1.25. 


For Sale by the AUTHOR, ut Manhaitan, Kansas. 
Or by J. J. CHAPMAN, Washingion, D.C. 





THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURINCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1,809,462.85 


SECURITY is the first consideration, LOWEST COST the 
next. The **PENN” is unequalled in these essentials to first- 
class insurance. The Policy contracts of this Company leave 
nothing to be desired, embracing all the liberal features of every 
other. They become INCONTESTABLE three years from date. 
They are absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “reserve”? 
at lapse being applied either to the EXTENSION of the original 
sum insured, ‘or to the purchase of PAID-UP insurance, at the 
option of the member. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C, BROWN, Secretary. 


“ECLIPSE” 


EXTRA DRY—PURE, WHOLESOME, 


Honors awarded over imported Champagnes at private and public comparisons, and the 
only Medal of Superiority for native natural Champagne, 


Quarts, $16.50. Pints, $18.60. Sample Hand Cases, 3 gts. and 2 pts., $5, 
SOLD BY ALL RESPONSIBLE DEALERS. 


Also, Choice oarareness. PORT, BRANDY, CLARET, Senerner HOCK, 
ERRY, ANGELICA, MUSCATEL 


4a No goods sold under imitation labels. 4@>~ Sample cases, containing two bottles each 
of Champagne, Brandy, Port, Burgundy, Claret, and Hock, $8.00. 


FRED. WM. LUTIGEN, Sole Agent, 
51 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sap-“GRAND PRIZE,” Medium Dry, delicate flavor. Quarts, $13.00; Pints, $15.00. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS WRITING FLUID 


OF SUPERI OR ENGLISH MAKE. 


Sample Card containing 26 NUMBERS of PENS sent for 
trial, POSTPAID, on receipt of 25 cents. These Pens and Ink 
will be furnished, on requisition, to the Officials of the ARMY 
and NAVY DEPARTMENTS, WASHINGTON. 


/VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 











Pipe smoking is the real test of a tobacco. 
It is the regal way of smoking. You get 
more directly at the flavor and fragrance. 
You take the smoke cooler, and the tonic 
cleanlier and safer. Pipe smoking is 
smoking reduced to a fine art. 

The more the question of adulterated 
tobacco forces itself on the attention of 
smokers, the more desirable it becomes 
to know precisely what you are smoking. 
In Blackwell's Bull Durham Smoking To- 

bacco you have aguarantee, 
always, that it is Nature’s 
own unadulterated product. 
Its fragrance, flavor, and 
unsurpassed quality, are de- 
rived from the soil and air. 
Try it, and you will be sa‘. ! Hh 
ever an 


XN | 
iafied. None genuine with- 
out trade-mark of the Bull. B [TT RS, 
Dyspepsia, id 


: An lent appetizing tonic of exquisite flavor, used over the 
whole wath ana Diarrhea, Fi rand Agee, and all 
disorders of the Digestive Organs. A few drops im: a 
to « glass of cham and to all summer drinks. Try it, 

Lon mpd croc DE OB SIEGERT & NS. - 

Ali successful Fishermen and Sports. at 

N, SOLE AGENT, 


men smoke Blackwell's Bull Durham J. W. WUPPERMAN 
Smoking Tobacco, and they enjoy it. 51 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
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HORSTMANN BROTHERS & CO., 


Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 


ARMY AND NAVY GOODS. 


Inquiries by mail receive prompt attention. Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


HORSTMANN BROTHERS & CO., 
Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1 CIGARETTES. 


Cigarette Smokers who are willing to pay a little more for Cigarettes than the price charged 
for the ordinary trade Cigarettes will find the RICHMOND STRAIGHT cur No. 1 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

They are made from the brightest, most delicately flavored, and highest cost Gold 
Leaf grown in Virginia, and are absolutely without adulteration or drugs. 

We use the Genuine French Rice Paper, of our own direct importation, which is made 
especially for us, water-marked with the name of the brand, 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1, 


on each Cigarette, without which none are genuine. Base imitations of this brand have been put on 
sale, and Cigarette Smokers are cautioned that this is the Old and Original brand, and to observe 
that each package or box of RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES bear the 


signature of 
ALLEN & GINTER, Manufacturers, Richmond, Va. 


Also manufacturers of well-kuown brands, Richmond Gem, Opera Puffs, Pet, and Little 


Beauties Cigarettes. 
SMOKING TOBACCOS: Richmond Straight No. 1, Richmond Gem Curly 
Cut, Turkish Mixture, Perique Mixture, Old Rip, etc., etc. 


so- NOW READY, The Finest Cigarette, 
rose CLOTH OF GOLD,” cater ue) 


SWEET, DELICATE, AND MILD. 


This Cigarette is made from the Finest and Most Costly Leaf from that region of Virginia particularly 
adapted for growing Tobacco for Cigarettes. Qur long experience in the manufacture of Tobacco enables us 
to secure the most suitable kinds and thus present this Superior Article, with the full assurance Tmat ITs 
EQUAL MAS NEVER BEFORE BEEN OFFERED. A Higher Grade Cigarette cannot be produced. 


Peerless Tobacco Works. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 



























HORSFORD'S 
PHOSPHATE 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, Urinary Difficulties, etc. 


Prepared. according to the directions of Prof. E.N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mase. 


There seems to bé no difference of opinion in high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general’ want as this. 





It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. I 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


(From Francis H, Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U. 8S. Army.) 
“ Pror. E. 5. ian “Fort Gipson, Inv. Ter., February 1, 1879. 


, “ Dear Sr, ——The Acid Phosphate medicinal preparation I have used quite 

meg a, extensively since 1870, and»with great satisfaction. Have half a dozen patients using it here 

,, "tenes ‘—stitizens as well as pérsons connected with the service. I have yet to meet a case where, 
(Being judiciously prescribéd by a physician, it bas failed to afford re lief, and no other remedy 
Have I seen people so generally hand about among their friends with commendation. For 
dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night sweats of con- 

4 sumption, it has commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my army friends are quite 

enthusiastic about it. I am sir, with great respect and esteem, 
“Yours respectfully, FRANCIS H. ATKINS.” 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is mansfhotared by the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.I. Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free on application to 
manufacturers. Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a bottle free of expense, except i 
express charges, if they mention Tae Unirep Service. Manufactured by the , 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
GRATEFUL, COMFORTING. 


“i | LABELED | | 


| WATER | (BREAKFAST) 1b, and 11D. | 


; jm) (0) C 0 A. ‘sou 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeeopathic Chemists, 
LONDON, BNGLAND. 
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United States, 
RENRY H, ROSS, 


32 BROADWAY, 
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THROUGHOUT 
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pees UNION. 


